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NOT ENOUGH BUT WELL ENOUGH 


YNAMITER Schmidt is lucky. Twenty poor fel- 

lows lost their lives through his direct agency 
and all he loses is his liberty. It is not even-handed 
justice but, at least, the law has arranged to place the 
wholesale murderer where his homicidal tendencies 
will be measurably restrained. He goes to join his 
fellow assassins and a naughty world is that much re- 
lieved. We desire to felicitate the district attorney 
on the successful prosecution of the case for the peo- 
ple. He had an arduous task in resuscitating what 
was almost a legal corpse and that he galvanized it 
into life by his skill and oratory is to the credit of his 
office and his excellent staff. It is too much to expect 
a judicial hanging after the precedent established, but 
law and order will be content with the outcome. Our 
respects to Judge Willis for the fair and impartial man- 
ner in which he presided over this important trial. 


APPLYING COLD FACTS TO MASSACRE 


TOW, what of Mexico! Seventeen American citizens 
have been viciously and brutally murdered by 
Mexican bandits near Chihuahua City, of whom five 
were from Los Angeles, men of excellent standing, of 
technical knowledge and in several instances of college 
affiliations. Driven from the passenger train at the 
mouth of the musket they were massacred almost with- 
in sight of the native train crew, certainly within hear- 
ing. What prompted this dastardly procedure? Was 
it for loot alone? One of the murdered men is re- 
ported to have had a pay-chest with him, but that could 
have been rifled without recourse to wholesale butchery. 
Coming so soon after the detention of a party of 
Americans, similarly threatened, and in that same dis- 
trict, but who managed to get away with their lives, 
the conclusion is inevitable that Villa planned the 
murder of these unfortunate seventeen in order to 
prove in his savage, rude fashion, that Carranza, in 
that territory, at least, was not in supreme control. It 
was a brutal reminder to the American nation of his 
existence, of his right to be reckoned with. Possibly, 
his secret desire is to force intervention, believing that 
it will require a spur of the nature he has supplied to 
prick the United States into action. Will he be suc- 
cessful? We hope not. We still hope that the Car- 
ranza forces will be able to round up the perpetrators 
of the crime and execute summary justice. Meanwhile, 
it must not be forgotten that the region in which the 
massacre took place is the scene of almost continual 
euerilla warfare and that urgent instructions have been 
sent to the United States consuls in the disturbed 
districts to dissuade Americans from coming in and to 
persuade others to go out. That the Villista victims 
were duly warned is a fair assumption, but, apparently, 
they were willing to take a chance, even if it involved 
the entire nation. To say that they were pursuing 
their lawful avocations and were entitled to protection 
is probably correct, but they knew the sort of protec- 
tion they were likely to get in that region, yet elected 
to go in. It is a sad commentary on their judgment, 
but they paid the maximum penalty. Persons should 
not get hysterical over what everybody has come to 
expect as a matter of course. Villa is a savage, a 
picturesque one, but a savage, nevertheless. He has 
simply been true to type. His amour propre—and he 
is an exceedingly vain man—having been dealt a blow 
by the recognition of Carranza he has taken the most 
effective means in his power to prove that he is not 
wholly eliminated as a disturbing factor. Secretary 
Lansing has accurately and tersely defined the rights of 
foreigners on alien soil, as contrasted with the rights 
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of nations on the high seas. The latter are common 
territory to all nations. Noncombatants, whether neu- 
tral or belligerent, have the right to pass to and fro 
without molestation. But in territory under the sover- 
eignty of a nation aliens may enter and stay only with 
the consent of the authorities. When the latter are 
of an uncertain nature the noncombatant so entering 
runs the danger of losing his liberty or his life. That 
was the chance taken by the unhappy seventeen. Let 
congress avoid tirades and jingo talk and, looking at 
the cold facts, act in accordance with the dictates of 
comnion-Sense. 





PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FIGHTING MAN 


NE of the most interesting contributions to the 

psychology of war is presented in the January 
Forum, in which the writer seeks to reveal the thoughts 
and impulses of rank-and-file soldiers—not the officers 
—under various conditions, but particularly when charg- 
ing at a fixed bayonet upon the enemy. What, then, 
is the overpowering all-pervading desire? Is it a 
fierce, compelling hatred? Does a passionate sense of 
loyalty to his country so fill the breast of the on-rush- 
ing fighting man that he counts any sacrifice all too 
inadequate for his native land? It would seem not. 
His one fixed intent is to save his own life, at what- 
ever cost—to the other fellow. He kills ruthlessly, 
determinedly. Not in passion, not in a spirit of re- 
taliation for comrades sacrificed, but because the fewer 
there are left to oppose him, the greater his chances 
for survival. Hence he kills, kills, killls, that he may 
live, live, live. Here we have exemplified in its most 
basic form the instinct of self-preservation that is as 
paramount in the human kind as in the lower animals. 
Not for his country, not for his flag, does the soldier 
lay the enemy low, but in order that he may stand 
erect. It is a bit of a shock, but probably a funda- 
mental truth. As for heroic deeds, they are seldom 
conceived as such by the men awarded the Victoria 
Cross, the Iron Cross or the Legion of Honor. Ac- 
cording to this chronicler the participant in such affairs 
not often realizes that he has done anything extraordi- 
nary and is consequently surprised when he learns— 
if he lives through it—that he has earned marked dis- 
tinction for his conduct. What endless traditions are 
being unhorsed by this cataclysmic world-struggle! 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE CENSORED 


T HAT is the question Los Angeles will have to de- 
cide as regards the moving picture industry in 
this city before long. It is well to take thought upon 
it. The city council has called “a*conference of pro- 
ducers and of organizations most concerned in public 
welfare, to mect January 24 for discussion of the sub- 
ject. It is a wise and tactful procedure. Too often 
discussion takes place after the event, as witness the 
declaration of party in the direct primary law! It needs 
serious thought, this question of censorship. Is it safe 
to allow producers, dizzy with profitable returns, the 
entire decision of what is or is not good for the young 
person to feed his mind upon? One involuntarily recalls 
the retort of Barry’s Scotchman that “you can’t expect 
a mon to mak’ a joke and see it, too!” The director 
is a busy man, taken up with mental pictures; he hasn't 
time to fuss over moral values; the “play’s the thing” 
to him. The manager of the theater is a merchant, he 
is hardly to be blamed for putting his showiest wares 
in plainest view. The high school boys and girls, the 
devoted followers of the movies, avid for amusement, 
liking to be where the crowd is thickest, the waiting 
line longest, are not discriminating. They are form- 
ing their tastes—and upon what? One round of the 
picture theaters any week will give the questioner pause. 
Where is the blame? And what is the remedy? It is 
an entangled question. Undeniably, producers should 
not be needlessly irritated. As a rule they will meet 
reasonable demands, if they know what they are. They 
do not patiently bear being “held up” and police inter- 
ference is always questionable; there 1s too much 
savor of the “black Maria” about it, also too much of 
an appeal to the hunger for the forbidden in us all. 
The wily press agent discovered long since that noth- 
ing booms a play like a protest against its indecency. 
Who, then, is to guard us against our own weaknesses? 
Who but ourselves? The Drama League is the or- 
ganized expression of an answer to the question. It 


is an effort to create a public that will ask for better 
drama. First, of the spoken play, but now, since the 
photoplay has taken so important a place, of the film 
It should work equally well with one as 
the other. The Drama League does not disapprove by 
word, any play. It approves and bulletins worthy pro- 
ductions, not only by word but by the purchased 
ticket-the only argument for the box-office. Also, if 
the member is loyal to his obligation he absents him- 
self from the unworthy play. The strength of such an 
organization is numbers, and the best indication of its 
soundness is the fact that in three years’ time it has 
gained a hundred thousand members in _ forty-five 
states, and enlisted in its service men like Dr. Baker 
of Harvard, Messrs. Clayton Hamilton and Walter 
Pritchard Eaton, Dr. Richard Burton, Professor Ray- 
mond McDonald Alden of Stanford, and scores of 
others, both men and women, who give their services 
generously. So when the Drama League asks for a 
voice in the censorship problem it is not one voice, nor 
a local voice, but a large number of earnest people 
trying for the best way. After all, it is the “sood of 
the child’—everything comes back to that, though the 
skeptical indulge in gibes and the worldly-minded scoff. 
What the hardened veteran sees on the screen when he 
drops into the nearest “show” to rest his feet, matters 
not at all. But what the eager eye of the budding 
youth falls upon when he comes plastic and hungry 
for knowledge of life matters tremendously. He is 
making the ethical standards of tomorrow, the artistic 
expression of tomorrow. That is why some kind of 
rational censorship must be devised to answer that 
faint question out of a long past, “Am I my brother's 


keeper?” 
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ANSWERING A FAIR QUERIST 


rt’ HAT always entertaining writer of Marginal Notes 
4 in the San Francisco Star is puzzled concerning 


the identity of the author of the “Book of Jade” and 
of Leroy Mosher of “Stranded Bugle’ memory. She 
admits—for Marginal Notes is the work of a cultured 
woman, a poet and a graceful essayist—that California 
is so rich in literature that she cannot keep track of 
her own. The question was asked of her: “What Cali- 
fornia writer, north or south, old or young, is author of 
the ‘Book of Jade?’ ‘Is he a young Jewish writer, and 
did he end his life by suicide on the shore sands of 
Santa Barbara? These rumors are afloat. Was his name 
Joseph Ade?’ or Parke Barritz? It is a morbid book, 
but it is poetry. And what about Leroy Mosher?’ adds 
the Chicago editor. ‘I have his “Stranded Bugle” anda 
beautiful thing it is. They say he committed suicide, 
too.” California, we venture to inform our esteemed 
colleague, may not lay claim to “The Book of Jade.” 
Memory is vague as to its initial appearance, but prob- 
ably abcut seven or eight years ago. It was a small 
yellow book, printed anonymously at the time, but the 
author, it transpired later, was Judith Gautier of the 
famous literary family of that name in Paris, of which 
Theophile Gautier, poet, critic, essayist, was so dis- 
tinguished a representative. “A Book of Jade” had 
flashes of the same brilliancy that marked the outgiv- 
ings of the elder Gautier, but they were the fires of the 
opal, in a somber setting, rather than the scintillant 
rays that were the illuminings of Theophile’s prolific 
and often fantastic pen. As for the California poet, 
Leroy Mosher, who ended his life so tragically, he was 
a Los Angeles newspaperman, a writer of great power 
and good sense, who was also epigrammatic and pun- 
gent, candid in argument and without malice. A prod- 
uct of that Kansas of border warfare times, he served 
through the Civil War, first as a bugler, until he was 
old enough to carry a gun; later in Cuba and “aime 
Philippines. He came to California in the 70’s, and 
from the telegraph key drifted naturally into journal- 
ism. He was connected with the Los Angeles Times 
in an editorial capacity for a number of years, left his 
desk voluntarily to engage in commercial pursuits, met 
with ill-fortune and in a fit of melancholy took his life 
on the sands of the scashore at Santa Monica, the 
afternoon of February 23, 1904. He had the soul of 
a poet and while not all of his verse is poetry it is 
never commonplace. But “The Stranded Bugle,” which 


gives the title to his book of poems and newspaper 
prose sketches (published after his death, 1905) is 
poetry of a high order. 
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fGrowsings in an old 
Book Bhop - 


OW many “browsers” are familiar with that fasci- 


natingly interesting compilation, “The Book otf 
Days,’ of which Robert Chambers was the editor? 
“Was,” for the Robert | have in mind was born at 
Peebles, Scotland, in 1802, and died at St. Andrews, 
March 17, 1871. He and his equally talented brother, 
William, founded the great publishing house which 
bears their name and which issued Chambers’ Encyclo- 
pedia; they also founded Chambers’ Journal, long a 
popular magazine of high standing. Curiously enough, 
our own Robert has William for his middle name, thus 
combining those borne by the two distinguished 
brothers. | have an idea they would not care to father 
any of the modern novels of high society put out by 
their American namesake, for their bent was largely in 
the line of solid and enduring literature. Walliam was 
greatly interested in the literary movement on this side 
ot the Atlantic and in our republican institutions, In 
1854 he published “Things as They Are in America,” 
and three years later “American Slavery and Color.” 
That same year (1857) he compiled and issued a 
“Hand-Book of American Literature.” Robert’s most 
noted work was the ‘‘Vestiges of Creation,’ which the 
brothers published without revealing the author’s name. 
It held sway for years as an unequaled theologic- 
scientific sensation. 


My edition of “The Book of Days” is in two volumes, 
the first bearing date 1863, the year of its initial pub- 
lication, the second that of 1864. The elder D’Israeli’s 
“Curiosities of Literature” is a sort of second cousin 
of this omnium gatherium, but is nowise near of so 
comprehensive and entertaining a nature. The editor’s 
design was to treat of matters connected with the 
church calendar, including the popular festivals, saints’ 
days, and other holidays, giving illustrations of Chris- 
tian antiquities in general; also phenomena relating to 
the seasonal changes; folk-lore of the United Kingdom, 
such as popular notions and observances; notable 
events, biographies, and anecdotes connected with the 
days of the year; also articles of popular archaeology, 
of an entertaining character, tending to illustrate the 
progress of civilization, manners, literature, and ideas 
in the kingdom in mind. Finally, curious, fugitive and 
inedited pieces. 


It was a big contract, but carried out with that 
thoroughness for which the Messrs. Chambers were 
noted, although the labor of preparation and writing 
was wholly the work of Robert. Ably and adequately 
has the editor mingled the agreeable with the instruc- 
tive, producing a repertory of good things that cause 
the modern reader to marvel at the wide research of 
the compiler, his well-chosen language, fine blending 
of material interests with the ethical side of life and 
a means of improving the fireside wisdom of his own 
and the present-day. Particularly, am I delighted with 
the articles of popular archaeology, with reproductions 
of rare old engravings and sculpture of persons, places 
and objects, otherwise wholly lost to posterity. As 
showing the methods of the compiler, let me begin 
with January, which opens with New Year’s day festivi- 
ties; treats sketchily of the notable men and women 





who were born and died in that month and of certain. 


feast days, together with anecdotes having their origin 
in the month, however distantly related. As revealing 
the wide scope of the publication, four or five columns 
are devoted to Benjamin Franklin. The editor recalls 
the practicality of Franklin’s mind by this incident: 
Landing at Falmouth, England, after a dangerous voy- 
age, he went to church to return thanks for his sate 
deliverance. Remarked the philosopher, “If I were a 
devout Catholic I should probably vow to build a 
church to some saint, but not being of that faith, were 
I to vow at all, it would be to build a lighthouse,” the 
lack of which was sadly felt by the travelers toward 
the end of their voyage. Chambers observes that it is 
little known that it was mainly by the advice of Frank- 
lin that the English government resolved to conquer 
Canada, and for that purpose sent out Wolfe’s expedi- 
tion. 


Scotsmen ought to be proud of the fact that in the 
days of Elizabeth high personages pronounced certain 
words in the same way as the common people now do 
in Scotland. The Book of Days gives many illustra- 
tions in point. “Gude maister” was good English in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; two was rendered 
“tway” and twei” and a’ stood for all. “Ony” is good 
scotch for any, yet it is early English for we find Cax- 
ton using it in one of his publishing advertisements in 
1490; “If it ples ‘ony’ man, spirituel or temporel,” etc. 
An Englishman in those days would say “ane” for one, 
“sal” for shall, “amang” for among, “tald” for told, 
“gane” for gone and “sook” for suck as a reference to 
Hallowell’s “Dictionary of Archaisms” will show. It is 
to be observed of Shakespeare that he uses fewer old 
or northern words than a number of his contem- 
poraries; yet the remark is often made by Scotsmen, 
that much of his language, which the commentators ex- 
plain for English readers, is to them intelligible as their 
vernactilar. Spenser, too employs expressions, espe- 
cially in his “Shepherd’s Calendar” almost exactly like 
those used by a Selkirkshire shepherd on a _ similar 
occasion at this day. For example, when Thenot says, 
“Tell me, good Hobbenol, what gars thee greete?” he 
speaks pure Scotch. In this poem, Spenser also uses 
“tway” for two, “gait” for goat, “mickle”’ for much, 
“wark” for work, “wae” for woe, “ken” for know, 
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‘warr’” for worse, ‘hame” for home and “teen” for sor- 
row, all being Scotch terms. The differences of pro- 
nunciation between the current English and cognate 
languages, chiefly lie in the vowel sounds. The English 
have tlattened down the broad A in numberless cases 
and interchanged the sounds of E and T in what has 
been intended as a process of rehnement. 


Naturally, [ was interested in the reference to that 
singular man of genius, Robert Burton, famous author 
of the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” which has heretofore 
formed the subject of a browsing. Anthony Wood, of 
the Athene Oxonienses is quoted to this effect: “I 
have heard some of the ancients of Christ Church say, 
that his company was very merry, facete, and juvenile; 
and no man in his time did surpass him for his ready 
and dexterous interloading his common discourse 
among them with verses from the pvets, or sentences 
from classical authors, which, being then all the tashion 
in the university, made his company more acceptable.” 
It was Burton’s stanzas prefixed to his celebrated 
work, beginning, ‘When I goe musing all alone,” that 
are thought to have suggested to Milton many ideas in 
his “Il Penseroso,’ which begins, it will be recalled, 
by employing the identical line quoted. An engraving 
is given of the memorial of Burton in Christchurch 
showing a combination of Shakespeare and Ben Jon- 
son in physiognomy, with the high dome of the one 
and the broad nose of the other. 


There is an interesting article on court fools and 
jesters, with a liberal quotation from Dr. John Doran 
whose “History of Court Fools” once served me for a 
browsing. Chambers publishes a supplementary chap- 
ter to the “History of Court Fools,” in which the in- 
genious author makes clear, first, the date of the exist- 
ence of the earliest Jester; and, secondly, whether such 
an individual as an official fool, or fool by right of of- 
fice, was still maintained in any public court or private 
household. He was in doubt when he wrote “finis” to 
his volume. His researches cause him to believe that 
the female official fool had precedence of the male 
court and household jester. When Ceres went in search 
of Proserpine, the queen of Eleusis sent with her one 
of the merriest of her maids, named lambe, renowned 
at court for her wit, frolicsome humor, power of re- 
partee, and skill in saying smart things generally. She 
was designed to divert the sorrow of the bereaved 
mother by her jokes, quips and cranks. Says Dr. Doran: 
“There is no reason to hesitate in assigning to lambe 
the distinction of having been the founder of a race 
which is not yet extinct, and the godmother, so to 
speak, of satires in sharp measure which bear the name 
of lambic.” Doubtless, the merry Andrews of this day 
and age are to be found in the traveling circuses, but 
it was our own inimitable H. C. Bunner, a former tal- 
ented editor of Puck who described himself as “court 
fool of the papers’—the “clown in the journalist’s 
ring.” Life occupies the role of chief jester to the 
American people today. There is a possibility that the 
renowned Will Shakespeare served in the capacity of 
jester to his patron. Students realize that there are 
four years, 1585-89, in which nothing certain is known 
of Shakespeare’s whereabouts. In a letter addressed 
by Sir Philip Sydney, from Utrecht, 1586, to his father- 
in-law, Walsingham, there is a passage to this effect: 
“I wrote to you a letter by Will, my lord of Leicester’s 
jesting player.” In the first volume of the Shake- 
speare Society papers John Bruce asks, “Who was 
this Will, my lord of Leicester’s jesting player?” He 
may have been Will Johnson or Will Kimpe or as 
many have hazarded, the immortal William himself! 
The incident serves to show, at least, that “jesting 
players” followed their patrons even to the tented field. 


Every book-lover has heard of the Bodleian library 
at Oxford of which Casaubon wrote so early as 1606, 
soon after the completion of the first building, “A work 
rather for a king than a private man... . So long as 
I remained at Oxford I passed whole days at the li- 
brary.” Sir Thomas Bodley began his education in 
Geneva, entering Oxford when he was fourteen. aren 
he traveled abroad to acquire the modern languages, 
returning to his college to study history and politics. 
The virgin queen gave him an appointment, but politics 
was not to his liking and having married a rich widow, 
Sir Thomas devoted himself to the restoration of the 
public library of the university of Oxford. He started 
it with a contribution of books, valued at $50,000, 
which he had bought on the continent. Other collec- 
tions and contributions followed until it became neces- 
sary to enlarge the edifice, which Sir Thomas under- 
took to do. The Bodleian was opened to the public 
November 8, 1602; ten years later its founder died. His 
bust is placed in the library and an annual speech in 
his praise is delivered on the visitation-day of the li- 
brary, November 8. Since the death of the founder 
the library has-been vastly enriched through bequests 
by famous men of England whose princely gifts have 
combined to make the Bodleian a veritable treasure- 
house of rare and important volumes. 

This, too, I may say of The Book of Days. It is 
stored with the best kind of reading and I have drawn 
on it freely since the two volumes, each of more than 
800 pages came into my possession, Bound in pigskin, 
with tooled panels and gilt edges, each book has as 
solid an exterior as it has a meaty interior. It is a 
welcome addition to my library shelves. 5. le 





im © || & » [.Lold Her the “Z’ Was Silent 

These Polish novelists are proving almost as heavy 
a burden upon bars adjacent to newspaper offices as 
are Polish battles. Stanislaw Przybyszewski is really 
a greater strain on the human voice than he is on a 
typewriter. The other day an anxious feminine voice 
demanded of Ned Lawrence, editorial writer of the 
Herald, how to pronounce Przybyszewski. Lawrence 
did not turn a hair but blithely replied “The z is silent 
as is g in gnat.” Then he looked up a copy of “Homo 
Sapiens” and found that an accommodating publisher 
had put the following pronunciation guide on the slip- 
cover, “Pshee-be-sheff-skee.” Fortunately, perhaps, he 
did not have the inquirer’s telephone number so she was 
a to wrestle alone with the problem of which z was 
silent. 
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GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


NDUCTION into office of the six newly elected su- 


pervisors, one-third of the membership of the board, 
was marked Saturday with elaborate ceremony at the 
new city hall. Flowers and verbal bouquets graced 
the farewell of the retiring members and the advent 
of the new. Senator “Eddie’’ Wolfe, fresh from his 
double labors as a state legislator at the extra session, 
led in the Hood of congratulatory rhetoric. Mayor 
Rolph in his inaugural address reviewed the achieve- 
ments of the last four years, declaring that the indus- 
trial peace which had reigned through the city was in 
a large measure responsible for the proud record. The 
faithful service of his commissioners had been reward- 
ed by his reappointment of all the members whose 
terms had exptred. The mayors’ program included 
considerable development of the municipal street rail- 
way system, notably lines through the Twin Peaks 
tunnel and across Golden Gate Park connecting the 
Richmond and Sunset districts. He recommends dili- 
gent and uninterrupted prosecution of development 
work at Hetch Hetchy and the now familiar “acquire- 
ment by the city at the earliest possible moment of 
such properties of the Spring Valley Water Company 
as are required in conjunction with our Hetch Hetchy 
system.” He favors a bond issue for the necessary ex- 
tension of the school system and revives the scheme 
for the development of the Islais creek and India ba- 
sin harbor by public ownership. 
x * x 
It seems unfortunate that all three members of the 
supervisors’ finance committee have retired. They 
leave the city’s treasury in very satisfactory condition 
with one-half of the general funds intact for the ex- 
penses of the next six months. The present bonded 
indebtedness amounts to $42,889,700. The municipat 
street railway system since its inception has earned 
a total of $3,933.792. The disbursements have amount- 
ed to $3,324,222, leaving balance of $609,569. The com- 
mittee’s report sharply resented criticisms made by 
tax associations, newspapers and particularly the grand 
jury as the “result of investigations by persons who 
had no definite knowledge of municipal problems and 
no understanding of the methods required to keep the 
city’s accounts in proper shape.” The grand jury, for 
instance, in its ignorance had recommended a viola- 
tion of the charter. 
* ok 
There are three righteously indignant members ol 
the supervisors’ fire committee whose heels only have 
been scorched by an ugly scandal in connection with 
the granting of garage permits. It appears that certain 
lobbyists, claiming to have influence with the super- 
visors, have been hawking these permits to their own 
pecuniary advantage. The supervisors concerned have 
insisted upon a rigid investigation by the grand jury. 
* Ok Ok 
Indiscriminate sale of revolvers furnished three more 
victims last Saturday, a policeman wantonly shot near 
Alta Plaza while interrogating a suspicious character, 
and two women employes of a loan company in one 
of the central business blocks of the city who were 
wounded by a negro negotiating a loan. 
k ok Ok 


Nearly four hundred policemen struggled for four 
hours with examination papers set by the civil service 
commission Saturday, the successful competitors to 
qualify for the rank of corporal. The unwonted la- 
bors caused several cases of nervous prostration, and 
one patrolman died the same evening from heart fail- 
ure. 

. * x x 

Startling evidence of San Francisco’s “unprepared- 
ness’ is supplied in the annual report of Brigadier 
General Weaver, chief of coast artillery, and his criti- 
cisms apply equally to all the other alleged strongholds 
of the American coasts. The shortage of ammunition, 
he says, is the “most serious deficiency that exists.” 
Only just enough is provided for two hours’ fight. He 
values the defensive works of the country for which 
no men are provided at $41,000,000, and other forts are 
shown to be deplorably short of men and practically 
without ammunition. There are only about 1500 men 
stationed at the fortifications of San Francisco Bay, 
when there should be at least 3300 enlisted men for the 
big guns and 242 additional for mine work. California 
is woefully short in providing militiamen as an auxil- 
lary force to operate the land batteries. There are 
only 41 officers and 633 men trained to support the 
regulars. The authorized strength of the coast artil- 
lery corps is 701 officers and 19,019 men, but owing to 
the necessary distribution of the small Standing army 
over a large skeleton organization there are 530 of- 
ficers and 10,828 men less than the full] quota. 

* ok Ox 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, who has been ill, delivered 
his promised address on “Dangers of Unpreparedness” 
at the last meeting of the Commonwealth Club. He 
thought that the United States already has many 
army posts and naval stations that are unneeded. “Tt 
doesn’t require three years to make a zood soldier,” 
he said. “Three years of bad citizenship in a way 
rather." The Japanese scare, he declared, came only 
from the New York newspapers. “We have only two 
points of issue with Japan, one the school matter, 
which is a small thing, and the land law, which, I think, 
ir the Japanese would take the issue to the sttpreme 
court would result in the law being set aside.” 

San Francisco, January 12, 1916. R. ae 


Noted Kansas Editor Here 


One of the prominent Kansas visitors in Los An- 
geles this week is Frank P. MacLennan, publisher of 
the lopeka State Journal, who is here for a brief stay. 
It is four or five years since Mr. MacLennan was with 
us and like all those who have once seen Los Angeles 
in the past and behold it now he is at a loss for words, 
editor though he is, to express his surprise at the 
growth. He did not say this to me, personally, but I 





know that he will indorse this sentiment when we are 
face to face. 
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EWSPAPER reports in the ‘ast few days indicate 


that the board of public works, concurred in by 
the city council, intends to commit the taxpayers to an 
undertaking calculated still further to hamper the com- 
munity, especiallly the smaller property owners, already 
burdened by heavy taxation. According to the daily 
papers it has been determined to begin the paralleling 
of the private electrical systems serving that part of the 
city situate in Garvanza, Highland Park, Hast Los An- 
geeles and Hollywood, with the avowed intent of fur- 
nishing electric current direct to the consumers living 
in these localities. 


If there were a great and laudable object to be gained 
by pursuing this course The Graphic would not be 
found enlisted as a protestant, but believing as we do 
that it marks the beginning of a period otf deplorable 
misuse of public funds, resulting in economic waste of 
vast magnitude, we conceive it to be our duty to point 
out in a series of articles on the subject, what the peo- 
ple must expect if the proposed “parallel plan” is car- 
ried out to the extent said to be contemplated by the 
city officials, who are popularly supposed to be con- 
servators of the public welfare. 


As is generally known the aqueduct line has brought 
to the city’s doors a certain amount of water capable 
of yielding a marketable quantity of electricity. The 
taxpayers have generously indorsed this project, voting 
millions of dollars in the belief that the income to be 
derived from the sale of surplus water and power will 
justify the cost. 


In order to build the power plants necessary to gen- 
erate the current and for transmission purposes an extra 
bond issue of $3,500,000 was voted three years ago, 
followed by $6,500,000 in 1914. All of the first issue 
was quickly exhausted and of the later issue $4,500,000 
has been converted into cash, the money now being in 
hand to apply to the purpose named. The original plan 
of the city officials, so it was stated, was-to condemn 
one of the three private electrical systems serving tine 
city, taking over its equipment at a price to be affixed 
by arbitration before the state railroad commission. 


Apparently satisfied that there was no intent to con- 
fiscate private property or work an injustice to a local 
industry that has been a factor in enhancing the growth 
of the city the people acquiesced in the plang But there 
is good ground for the belief that at no time did the 
projectors of the movement to enter into competition 
with the established concerns expect to use any of the 
bond money to acquire one of the established systems. 
The sum voted was wholly inadequate for the purpose, 
hence the question of good faith with the people 1s 
raised at the start. 


At this writing the state railroad commission is en- 
gaged in examining witnesses for the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company whose testimony to date has 
revealed that what is known as “severance damages” 
must cut an important figure in fixing the sum to be 
paid the quasi-public utility company under condemna- 
tion proceedings. Herein is a phase of economic waste 
that will be a subject of future discussion, but it will be 
passed for the present. Enough evidence has been dis- 
closed to prove that the alleged estimate of the city for 
the property to be condemned is several millions too 
low, as any court of equity would probably agree. 


That City Engineer Scattergood was aware of such a 
contingency can hardly be doubted, and that the pre- 
gram now about to be put into effect was planned long 
in advance is equally obvious. With a show of alleged 
disappointment and an effort to make the taxpayers 
believe that they have tried to do justice to the private 
interests in jeopardy the city officials having the mat- 
ter in charge apparently have decided not to await the 
outcome of the present hearing before the state railroad 
commission. 


What other construction can be placed upon the re- 
ported decision of the board of public works, concurred 
in by the city council, to parallel the equipment of the 
private electrical companies serving the districts of 
Garvanza, Highland Park, East Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood? If there had been no prearranged plan it 1s 
evident that no such action as is announced by the daily 
papers would have been taken until the state railroad 
commission, at least, had finished its conscientious la- 
bors and rendered a decision. In going ahead with their 
submerged, prearranged plans, in the manner stated, 
the element of courtesy to the state commission now in 
session in this city appears to be wholly lacking 


Regardless, then, of the verdict that shall be reached 
the city authorities have precipitated without due con- 
sideration and certainly without justifiable motive an 
era of economic waste in the administration of public 
affairs that augurs ill for the future. If there were 
conditions existing in Los Angeles that warranted the 
interposition of a fourth electrical company in the field, 
to save a long-suffering body of consumers from the 
rapacity of cormorant corporations, there might be ex- 
cuse for the paralleling of existing lines on a wide scale. 
In that event, doubtless, the people would hail with joy 
the advent of the municipal David to attack the greedy 
Goliaths, regarding the added burden as a public neces- 
sity which must be borne with Spartan endurance. 

But no such harrowing state of affairs exists; the 
community is by no means subjected to a grinding pro- 
cess, nor is it suffering under that imposition known 
as all-that-the-traffic-will-bear. To the contrary, the 
public is given excellent service, and the rates are con- 
siderably lower than is true in cities of equal size else- 
where. From eleven cents the price, in the last eight 
years has been reduced to 5% cents, the reduction be- 
ing in inverse ratio to the annual growth of Los An- 
geles. At this time it is said to be as low as the fixed 
charges on the properties and capital employed justify, 
as viewed by the state railroad commission, which 1S 
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the sole arbiter of the retail price to consumers and to 
whose rules and regulations the quasi-public utility 
companies are amenable. 


What does the city expect to give the consumers, 1n 
return for the vast outlay that is inevitable, which they 
are not now receiving? Possibly, a five-cent rate; But 
that is not certain, because the expense of installation 
is likely to demand a better return on the investment. 
It may come in time, with the continued growth of the 
city, giving an increased number of consumers that will 
warrant a lower price. But in that event the established 
companies, if unhampered by ruinous competition, 
would be in a position to give the people the benefit of 
a Similar rate. 

What folly, then, to embark upon an undertaking of 
the nature noted which must, in the end, involve the 
city in an expenditure of from twenty-five to thirty 
millions of dollars? If the promised results were the 
most roseate, if the objects to be gained were the most 
desirable the expense would still be staggering. But 
there is no pot of gold at the end of the municipal rain- 
bow for the people to grasp by way of compensation. 
They are, apparently, to be led into this gigantic piece 
of folly willy nilly, the responsible officials refraining 
from a plain statement of what 1s intended, what 1s 
likely to be the ultimate expense, and what the net gains 
to the too-trusting public will be. 

The Graphic cannot be silent when so flagrant a crime 
against economics is in the brewing. Money for in- 
vestment in California is elusive enough, owing to vari- 
ous causes, without having the city’s credit curtailed 
and, perhaps, ruined, in the manner proposed. It is 
probable that millions of dollars have been drawn to 
Los Angeles by the three electrical! companies whose 
properties are now threatened by the unwise and un- 
necessary irruption of a fourth public service. Are 
these heavy tax contributors to the city to be given 
no consideration by the municipality which has been 
instrumenal in inviting their confidence? 

What shall be said to other trusting capital that we 
may fondly hope shall find a habitat here? That after 
having pioneered and made a market for its manufac- 
tured product it must sell out for an arbitrary sum or 
submit to unfair competition by the city? But that is 
not all. The money thus deflected to parallel existing 
systems cannot be spent twice. Having used its credit 
in unnecessary directions and to meet no crying want 
there is bound to be a scarcity of funds required for 
undertakings of genuine and of pressing need. 

Where are they to come from? It must be patent te 
the most unthinking person that the city cannot hope 
to take over the business of established concerns with- 
out a gruelling contest for supremacy. In this un- 
fortunate rivalry the economic status of both sides will 
receive staggering jolts and the financial world will be 
aghast at the spectacle. Municipal bond issues to meet 
the pressure will be imperative but how can they be 
marketed when the object is reversive of economic 
stability? Step by step the citys attempt to take away 
the good-will earning power of the private companies 
will be fought, to the detriment of all concerned. inthe 
end, if the city emerges victorious what will the people 
have gained? An enormously added burden of taxation, 
and the privilege of paying about the same price for 
their electric lights that now rules. 

What shall it profit a city if it take over the entire 
electric traffic, eventually, at so tremendous a cose: 
Even now, the realty market is abnormally sluggish. 
Adding twenty-five or thirty millions of public debt to 
that already imposed is not likely to attract outside 
capital for investment, especially after the world has 
had opportunity to diagnose the supreme folly of the 
paralleling now in its incipient stages. 

Every owner of a fifty-foot lot of ground in the lo- 
calitics threatened with the pole inundation nuisance 
by the city is as vitally interested in this promised in- 
vasion as will be their neighbors when the economic 
waste plan extends to contiguous territories. The pole 
evil that the Municipal League, under the late Charles 
D. Willard, fought so earnestly to eliminate, is to_be 
acutely recrudescent. There will be no recourse. The 
city is an autocrat and is subservient to no will A 
public utility company may be disciplined, fined, lose its 
franchise rights, but the city overrides all objections. 
It is for the public welfare 

Obviously, the prospect is not pleasing. If the in- 
centive were such as to warrant any expense, any dese- 
cration of the landscape, invasion of lawn or alley, the 
outlook might be contemplated with less of a mental 
wrench, But, as shown, it is all so unnecessary, so 
futile of good results. For municipal ownership of wa- 
ter The Graphic has the most wholesome respect. The 
first editorial this writer penned fifteen years ago in 
Los Angeles was in favor of the city taking over the 
private plant and all that he then predicted, and more, 
as the city’s reward, has followed. There was no at- 
tempt to treat the private company walfaitiy, 1 1acu,it 
received adequate compensation for its investment, 
since the right to the water itself was vested in the 
CILY: 

In this instance, however, a commodity is to be manu- 
factured and retailed for a community already amply 
supplied and receiving excellent service. The low rates, 
with free lamps, are the envy of other cities less for- 
tunately situated. The rights of the consumers are 
zealously guarded by a state commission in which the 
people have full confidence. The public is satisfied. 
Yet the status quo is about to be rudely disturbed. 

But the city, it will be said, has a side product of its 
aqueduct to market for which it is entitled to get the 
highest price obtainable. Granted. But in the effort to 
gain this revenue it were well to reveal ordinary com- 
mercial acumen. If the expense of retailing means a 


heavy expenditure, which is attended with a certain 
risk, it is wiser, perhaps, to wholesale the product and 
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let the purchaser do all the worrying. The citys 
Gnances are not in the most approved shape; the peo- 
ple are in no mood to stand repeated calls upon the 
public purse. In the event of a shortage of itunds to 
carry on the economic blunder now in the making there 
is likely to be a storm of protest from the people that 
will greatly disturb the ambitious politicians now lead- 
ing them into a cul-de-sac. 

lf the funds now available for power plants and 
transmission equipment were expended in developing 
all the current possible, that might be marketed with- 
out delay and without expense to the taxpayers, we un- 
dertake to say that the public welfare would be 1m- 
measurably better conserved than by plunging into the 
era of extravagance, because of duplication of plants, 
which the city officials are now facing. A good income 
from the by-product would be assured, the consumers 
might be given the still lower rate promised by the city 
and the economic status instead of being disrupted 
would be preserved intact. These various reasons which 
appeal to us so forcibly, we believe will also find favor 
with any taxpayer who lets his or her mind grapple 
with the problem. The trouble is, the average citizen 18 
content to have his thinking done for him. He elects 
city officials to conduct the city’s business and 1s too 
apathetic to note whether or not it is done as he would 
do it himself. It is only when he finds that he is run- 
ning heavily into debt that he howls dismally and wants 
a change of administration. This 1s written with the 
intent to stimulate his howl in good season. 





Sidetracked for the Overland: a Vignette 


W E are all standing on the platform of a station 


in the desert. It is a warm night and from 
across the way one can hear the music of a ftranip en 
chestra in Ole Oleson’s saloon. 

Fred, the night operator, has already hung the 
marker lantern on the mail crane and is busy copying 
an order tor Ne. 1: 

We have traveled by automobile from another desert 
town just over the state line and are very hungry. We 
must wait until No. 8, the limited, comes down the hill. 
It is really the rim of a huge valley, not a hill, and is 
forty miles, by rail, from the summit to base. 

Soon Fred comes out and announces, “She’s in Cima 
now, cutting off her helper.” 

As we gaze toward Cima, a new star appears, no, ae 
isnt a star; it’s gone now! Fred tells me it’s the 
helper at Cima, cutting off and running arolundmtne 
wye. 

Now the headlight of the limited appears over the 
crest of the hill, looking at that distance like a new 
and brilliant planet. Nearer and nearer every turn of 
the wheels, gradually, but imperceptibly, growing 
larger. Now she swings around the curves, showing 
her sides, sometimes the front. She is near enough 
now for us to see the lights in the coach windows. 

Along a straight stretch of track she rushes, directly 
at us, until we feel as if we ought to move back. Sud- 
denly, four blasts ring out from the meilow chime, the 
operator lowers the semaphore, two blasts answer, the 
engineer's signal that he has seen and understood, and 
that all is well. The rails sing their protest at the 
heavy weight rushing over them; the sound increases 
until it is a roar; all that is seen is a confused impres- 
sion of mighty drivers, madly whirling siderods, a 
blast of fame from the roaring firebox and over it all 
a cool calm personage whose eyes see everything and 
whose ears hear everything. With his clear cut face, 
dimly outlined by the cablights, and piercing sharp 
eyes, the engineer could be likened to the eagle which 
he so much resembles. 

Coaches whirl by. In the diner men and women are 
seated; using the best of china, silverware, and the 
whitest of linen. It is a kind of paradise whirling over 
the desert. 

She is gone! All that is left is a cloud of dust, the 
singing rails and two unblinking red eyes getting 
fainter every minute until at last a curve has blotted 
them out. 

Our train, which has pulled in out of the way at 
Lyons, now comes in sight and later rolls into the sta- 
tion. We climb aboard and soon are engaged in get- 
ting away with a nice little luncheon in the diner. We 
are going back to civilization, to drink the best brew 
out of a glass and see a real show again. After a 
hearty meal I crawl into my little bunk and as our 
train tops the hill I am lost in slumber to waken in the 
country where the hills are so green as to be unreal. 


DESERT as 


Cubes and Cones 
Again, we’ve quarrelled, my friend, 
this is the end— 
my heart is full of crashing planes of hate, 
poisonous angles twist and irritate, 
in my head, squares bang and jangle, 
cubes of loathing block and wrangle. 
My tongue 
quick swung 
the oblong words from off its point, 
and all the values of my soul are out of joint. 


Again, as usual, we have made it up, 

with cone-like smiles, 

and curving wiles, 

the angles hid within the rounded cup 

of the smug, smoking pipe of peace. 

But, I know, 

when you go 

I shall not cease 

to ponder, as I watch the smoke rings roll; 

why you have power to break my self control? 
__PAULINE B. BARRINGTON 
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What Is Vers Libre? 
6 6 OULD one define vers libre by saying that it 


has rhythm, but not meter?” This is one of 
the questions that has come in to us with the happy 
New Year and one which people of culture are asking 
again and again. It was rather well answered in 
Poetry for March 1914, by Amy Lowell. She intro- 
duces the subject in this way: “It is the fashion today 
to call everything which is without meter vers libre. 
According to those who most frequently use this term, 
vers libre fades imperceptibly into prose, and, in some 
cases, indeed, to the lay mind, it actually is prose. The 
object of this article is to establish a division in the 
spectrum of word-values, and to show how the ex- 
treme of prose at one end changes to the extreme of 
poetry at the other, through the grades of ‘metrical 
prose’ and ‘vers libre.’ ”’ 


Miss Lowell goes on to show that it is the length 
of the waves of sound, or representing it graphically, 
the length of the curve of the line, and the sharpness 
of the curve, and the return upon itself which makes 
the difference between vers libre and metrical prose. 
“The rhythm of prose is long and slightly curved,” she 
says, the rhythm of verse very much shorter, with a 
tendency to return back upon itself. As an example of 
good prose she quotes a passage from Anthony’s 
speech over the dead body of Caesar. As an example 
of verse she quotes a stanza from Yankee Doodle. As 
ai example of metrical prose she quotes a passage from 
Walt Whitman—not one of his best passages, and as 
an example of vers libre she gives the following lines 
from Edward Carpenter’s “Toward Democracy.” 

I look upon my life as from afar: 

I hear its murmur, mark its changeful sheen, 
(As one who from a high cliff marks the waves 
He just now rode on), 

Beautiful, gleaming, shot with hues from heaven, 


With strange pale lustre—beautiful indeed, 
O God, from this great eminence of Death, 


If we accept this classification of Amy Lowell’s, and 
her definition of what constitutes vers libre we shall 
be obliged to admit that much of the so-called free 
verse published in American magazines is not really 
verse but prose or metrical prose, even when it is 
poetry! Perhaps, we shall even have to re-define 
poetry. There is no problem more subtle and intricate 
than the classification of poems, for the gradations of 
difference between any two kinds of verse, between 
any two individual poems, may be slight. It is a rigor- 
ous test of intelligence to be forced to say just when 
free verse begins to be free verse, or just when it be- 
gins to be prose. Perhaps, John Gould Fletcher’s defi- 
nition is as good as any, when he says that free verse 
depends upon “a regularity of strophaic grouping,” not 
a regularity of machine cut lines. 


And I think we have a right to be a little resentful 
of the phrase “vers libertines’ suggested by a glib con- 
servative somebody as a name for the makers of free 
verse. Free verse is difficult to write if one would 
write it well. Every superfluous adjective or adverb 
must be omitted, and all the other words that could be 
used to pad and All lines by the maker of conventional 
metrical stanzas. In free verse such superfluous words 
loom up large and ridiculous. And the emotion must 
be much more concentrated than in conventional verse 
for the mnemonic value of the lines in free verse is 
less, The picture must be clearer in free verse and the 
creative force or passion stronger if the poem is to be 
memorable. 

But with these requirements perfectly satisfied there 
seems to be no reason why the greatest poem of all 
time might not be written in free verse. For it is prob- 
able that mankind made poems for thousands of years 
before it became the custom to divide them into lines 
of the same length or into symmetrical stanzas and 
why should we suppose that a few hundred years ago 
men discovered the only right way of making poems 
and that they must henceforth be written metrically 
and symmetrically until the end of time? A poem is 
great because it is the creation of genius, and it is never 
great for any other reason. A genius could create a 
poem in vers libre, or in metrical stanzas. 

Recently, the writer passed through a valley just 
south of Los Angeles, on a rapidly moving railroad 
train. Near the train were farms and gardens and or- 
chards, cabbages in long rows and square plots, wal- 
nut and lemon and orange trees placed at ie 1d ieedia 
tervals, the metrical stanzas of men. But beyond them 
and above were the snow-capped purple mountains, a 
lofty uneven line of beauty, the free rhythm of nature 
and the gods! 


In Philadelphia a new poetry magazine is to be 
founded. It is to be called Contemporary Verse. The 
Bulletin of The Poetry Society tells us that among the 
contributors will be Joyce Kilmer, Louis Untermeyer, 
Don Marquis, Hermann Hagedorn, Thomas Augustine 
Daly and Robert Haven Schauffler. 

Joyce Kilmer writes criticism for the New York 
Times and recently published in that paper an interest- 
ing article on Lionel Johnson and his poetry in which 
he took occasion to deplore the fact that Johnson’s 
work was not recognized as valuable until thirteen 
years after his death, because, in the late nineties there 
was a vogue of the “new” or “fin de. siecle” poetry. 
Says Mr. Kilmer, “It was the fashion to write about 
‘old and weary passion,’ ‘sick fancy,’ ‘pearl powder upon 
fragile cheeks’ and all that sort of thing.’ Mr. Kilmer 
is what is called a “reactionary” in poetry—that is, he 
believes that poetry should be written according to the 
old traditions of English verse, and is chiefly in sym- 
pathy with poets who respect and follow those tradi- 
tions. 

Don Marquis, who has been mentioned more than 
once in this department, writes for the New York Sun, 
and Louis Untermeyer for the Chicago Evening a ost 


Hermann Hagedorn and Robert Haven Schauffler 
made many friends in California when they visited the 
coast three or four years ago. Both are conservatives. 
Robert Haven Schauffler has written a number of de- 
lightful esays for the Atlantic Monthly and many peo- 
ple like his prose better than his verse. His best known 
poem is “The Scum of the Earth,” written about the 
immigrants coming into New York harbor to be apart 
ot the life of the new world. He is the son of an 
American missionary and was born, I believe, in 
Armenia. In his boyhood he expected to give his life 
to music and is said to be a rarely excellent ’cellist, but 
was led from music to poetry by a great enthusiasm 
for Browning, and then resolved to make poetry his 
life work. 

Such a list of contributors would seem to argue that 
the new magazine will be a delight to lovers of reac- 
tionary poetry. It is likely to be more conservative 
in type than any of the other magazines of verse now 
published. Poetry Journal and Poetry have much sym- 
pathy with the new in poetic art, but give space also 
to verse that is written according to the old tradi- 
tions. Others is pretty exclusively given over to poetry 
of the new kind. And it would be a good thing for 
the reactionaries (and for the public) to have an organ 
of their own, also. For by the conflict and friction of 
opinions is engendered the heat of real progress in 
taste. And if those who have the interests of Ameri- 
can poetry at heart would make a point of reading 
many kinds of verse and of choosing the best of each 
kind for discussion and comment they would be help- 
ing this country to put off her literary adolescence as 
a worn out garment, and to assume a mature culture. 

Radical—conservative—imagist—reactionary are all 
names of more or less temporary classifications. But 
if a poet be really a poet he can make his flower of 
poesy grow in the conservatory of the old homestead, 
if that be his desire, or he can nourish the roots of it 
in the wild garden of the unexplored. And if the critic 
be a real critic he will know the flower from the weed 





Cloyd Head, Author of “Grotesques” 


no matter where he finds it growing. Conservatives 
should really honor radicals because they are inven- 
tive, and, when they contribute anything at all, con- 
tribute a fresh creative impulse. And radicals should 
honor conservatives for keeping the faith and proving 
that which is good. 


Literary and artistic Chicago is thrilled by the re- 
cent presentation of Cloyd Heads “Grotesques” at 
the Little Theater. First, the Chicago Evening Post 
reviewed it at length, and then Mary Aldis, a Chicago 
poet of growing reputation wrote a poem about it 
which was published in the same paper. Then the 
Little Review had much that was complimentary to 
say of it, and now Miss Monroe speaks with genuine 
enthusiasm in the January number of Poetry. She de- 
scribes her feeling of exaltation in witnessing the per- 
formance. “Could it be that a young poet here in boil- 
ing, bubbling Chicago, was seeing visions and setting 
them forth in a new, strange form too beautiful to die? 
Was I listening to a bold interpreter of the mystery 
and poetry of life, one who felt and could suggest its 
magic and despair?” Very likely she was. And 
“Grotesques” seems to be the sensation of the hour. 

Cloyd Head, ever since he was old enough to begin 
a devotion to anything, has been devoted to drama. 
Such a single-hearted devotion to any form of art may 
be taken as an indication of probable achievement. Tt 
is even whispered that in his college days, at North- 
western University, he at times preferred the reading 
of drama to attendance on the classes in mathematics 
and science which are usually adjudged necessary to 
the education of youth. And it may be true that he 
sometimes preferred an evening at the play to one of 
grinding preparation for the student’s inevitable to- 
morrow, But he was creditably graduated, neverthe- 
less, a fact that does not detract at all from his artis- 
tic standing, and since leaving college has worked 
steadily and faithfully in his chosen field. As a liter- 
ary artist he is an uncompromising idealist, And in 


spite of the fact that his first success is a tragedy, he 
is capable of humor as droll and delicate as Barrie’s. 


Ruth Comfort Mitchell, who used to live in Los An- 
geles and who has done much good work for maga- 
zines in the last year, has a reireshing and naturally 
dramatic poem in Poetry for January. It is called 
“Saint John of Nepomuc” and the opening stanzas, 
written in that peculiar parlance which might be called 
“college dialect” tells the story of an obviously Ameri- 
can freshman looking at pictures of saints and “ma- 
donnas by the mile,” in Prague, and of his interest in 
the story of John of Nepomuc, a court chaplain who 
would not reveal to the king the queen’s confession 
and was therefore slain. And then the freshman says 


of the tablet that tells the story, “here’s how I got this. 


thing... 


He saw the startled courtiers, straining their ears; 
He saw the white queen swaying, striving to stand; 
He saw the soldiers tensely gripping their spears, 
Waiting the king’s command: 
He heard a small page drawing a sebbing breath; 
Hie heard a bird's call, poignant and sweet and low; 
He heard the rush of the river, spelling death, 
Mocking him, down below. 

But he only said, ‘‘My liege, 

To my honor you lay siege, 

And that fortress you can never overthrow.” 


He thought of how he hai led them all the years: 
He thought of how he had served them, death and birth; 
He thought of healing their hates, stilling their fears.... 
Fiumbly he weighed his worth. 
He knew he was leaving them, far from the goal; 
He knew with a deep joy, it was safe....and wise. 
He knew that now the pale queen’s pitiful soul 
Would awake and arise. 
And he only said, ‘My king, 
Every argument you bring 
Merely sets my duty forth in sterner guise.” 


Fie felt the spears’ points, merciless thrust him down: 
He felt the exquisite, fierce glory of pain: 
He felt the bright waves eager, reaching to drown, 
Engult him, body and prain: 
He sensed cries, faint and clamorous, far behind: 
He sensed cool peace, and the buoyant arms of love; 
Fie sensed like a beacon, clear, beckauing, kind, 
Five stars, flcating above.... 
To the ones who watched it seemed 
That he slept....and smiled....and dreamed. 
“And the waters were abated....and the dove.’ 





Intimes 

University of Michigan has organized a poetry so- 
ciety. It was ushered in with a ten day’s festival at 
which Edwin Markham, Richard Le Gallienne, Cale 
Young Rice and others were present by invitation of 
the committee and lectured or read from their work. 
The society is indorsed by the English department, 
hnanced generously by its promoters, exploited by the 
college papers, and bids fair to start with an enthu- 
siasm that should carry it far toward success and 
achievement. Tvery university in the country should 
have just such an organization. It would serve to pre- 
vent any student from leaving college with the idea 
that English poetry died a sudden death soon after 
Tennyson went, and it would open the doors of inter- 
est and opportunity to any talented undergraduate, and 
bring him into closer correspondence with the spirit of 
contemporary work. 


In Salt Lake City a club has been organized for the 
study of new poets, by Mrs. Katharine Howard. 
Bravo Salt Lake City! Cale Young Rice is the author 
chosen this year for especial honor by the Kentucky 
Educational Association—a body of about five thou- 
sand professors and teachers which will meet in Louis- 
ville in the spring. Mr. Rice has a new volume of 
lyrics in press. 


Amy Lowell is coming to be more and more promi- 
nent in American letters. She is frequently named as 
the best of the imagists, and an Eastern poet, not of 
the imagist school, writes that she has “that almost ex- 
tinct thing—real and deep-reaching education—the 
‘culture’ that Katharine Gerould says has so nearly 
vanished. She is delightful.’ The Boston Record 
calls her “Boston’s famous woman poet” and the New 
York Times tells us with becoming gravity (as if it 
were a matter of importance) that her chief recrea- 
tion is said to be the breeding and raising of English 
sheep-dogs! When such information is seriously given 
as a news item we can be sure the personality is im- 
portant to the public. 

But Miss Lowell has just furnished the poetry read- 
ing public with a good reason for believing that she 
if important—her new book about six French poets, 
published by The Macmillan Company. It deals with 
the work of Emile Verhaeren, Albert Samain, Henri 
de Regnier, Francis Jammes, Paul Fort and Remy de 
Gourmont. The last of these poets, Remy de Gour- 
mont, is only recently deceased and the magazines 
have much to say of his life and work. In the New 
Republic is a particularly interesting article about him 
by Havelock Ellis. In this article Mr. Ellis Says: 

“He was from its inception actively associated in the 
direction and the connected public activities of the 
Mercure de France, the most vital, alert, and compre- 
hensive of the world’s literary reviews, and probably 
had a hand in every number of that review until its 
temporary suspension on the outbreak of the war.” 
Bae ee not only a critic of books, but a great critic 
of life. 

In addition to the usual prize that Poetry gives year- 
ly two others are now offered. One is a Dize Or oa 
hundred dollars for the best play in verse submitted 
before March 1. The prize is offered by the Players 
Producing Comnany. The other is a prize of a hun- 
dred dollars offered by Mrs. Julius Rosenwald for a 
lyric poem published in Poetry in the fourth year of its 
existence—that is before next September. In case the 
committee feels any doubt about this award the pref- 
erence will be given to a poet comparatively young 
and unknown. 
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UPLIFT VIA TRANSCONTINENTAL WIRE! 


By Randolph Bartlett 
ih HROUGH the medium of the occasionally verac:- 


ous New York Journal, information has reached 
the east to the effect that the Los Angeles examiner's 
almost new building has been dedicated. The Hearst. 
Selig news photographers were on the Job, and ihere 
was a charming picture of a scene in Mr. Hearst's 
home on Riverside Drive, connected by telephone wath 
the building in the suburbs of Los Angeles for the 
occasion. Among those present was Senator O’Gor- 
man. Doubtless, his few well-chosen words, sent by 
mail several days in advance so there would be no mis- 
take, were reproduced in Los Angeles for the edifica- 
tion of the folk of the hinterland. Mr. Hearst also in- 
dulged in a few extemporaneous remarks to the extent 
of about a column of reading matter. It seemed, in 
fact, to be one of Willie's reckless evenings. Every- 
body talked over the transcontinental wire, though, 
apparently, all Max Ihmsen was allowed was time to 
wish his boss a Happy New Year, getting into the 
story picturesquely, however, in this bit: 

“Mr. Ihmsen drew the transmitter toward him. He 
pressed the receiver tighter against his head. Lhe 
group about him drew their chairs closer to the table.’ 

The Journal account does not state by what means 
it received the description of this scene, whether by 
leased wire or over the telephone itself. But to such 
as have not the means to indulge themselves in trans- 
continental telephone conversations, it will be interest- 
ing to note what it sounds like. It is “a sonorous hum,” 
that comes over the wire. Then it becomes a “bari- 
tone hum.” When Mr. Hearst speaks it swells to a 
“musical roar,” doubtless in compliment to the news- 
paper lion. 

Mr. Hearst’s few brief remarks, telling Mr. Ihmsen 
how he wanted the Los Angeles Examiner run, now 
that it is in the new building, are noble utterances. 
Yet one who knows about that Examiner building, oc- 
casionally feels like offering amendments. Possibly, 
Mr. Hearst has not been in Los Angeles recently. Per- 
haps, Mr. Ihmsen’s information has not been detailed. 
Be that as it may, when he says, “You have built your 
building. The construction of your newspaper has 
only barely begun,’ did he mean something like this: 
“T furnished the money for the building, but hang it 
all, you can’t expect me to put in the elevators and the 
grand staircase. That must come out of the profits. 
And if you are tired using the temporary entrance on 
Eleventh street, it is up to you to complete the inter- 
nal structure as well.” 

But Mr. Hearst has a few original ideas about news- 
papers, and he took this opportunity to divulge them 
to Mr. Ihmsen. Friend Max, doubtless, was edified 
to know these things, for example, as he listened ar 
the far end of that telephone wire: 

“A great newspaper is the sword of the people.” 

“Tt is an educational force which supplements the 
schools.” 

“Tt is the torch which Liberty lifts aloft for the en- 
lightenment of the world.” 

“Tt is a moral force, second only to the church.” 

Now that the policy of the Los Angeles Examine: 
has been definitely settled by long distance telephone, 
before a large and admiring group of prominent per- 
sons, one wonders how it has managed to struggle 
along, lo, these many years, more particularly those 
which have elapsed since it moved into its present 
home. Since the building has been dedicated only 
these few days, possibly any lapses from Strict ethics 
which have, or may have occurred in the past, are to 
be condoned on the ground that the Great Master had 
not had the time to evolve these startling principles, 
a few samples of which are quoted above. With these 
placed before the staff, it is reasonable to expect that 
there will be great uplift at Eleventh and Broadway, 
from copy-boys to cupola. By the way—where was 
Fred Eldridge all evening? Was it his night off? Or 
did he, John Dillon, Otheman Stevens and Charley 
Eyton have one of their interesting engagements with 
the collector of the port? 

TI feel that I am developing psychic powers. Try as 
I will, I cannot shake off the impression that, follow- 
ing these touching ceremonies of dedication, the hearty 
Max went into his private office, slammed his desk 
shut, and slipping on his coat murmured softly to 
himself: 

om oe 

And straightway departed for Levy's. 

Aan lei hee 


By the way, I suppose the building is finished by 
now. 


There are few educational factors of the present time 
so potent as the moving picture. Here are a few re- 
markable things discovered merely through passing an 
hour or so in watching Arnold Daly in an “Ashton 
Kirk, Secret Service” film and Sidney Ayres in a typ- 
ical Universal offering: 

That a brilliant detective will accept an invitation 
to a house where he believes a band o: cruzsinals to 
be living, without notifying anyone thut he is yzoing 
ihe wes 

That once there, he will overcome almost a dozen 
jiu jitsu experts, but will finally be overcome by supe- 
rior numbers. 

That the secretary of state is to be found in his of- 
fice, without previous appointment, after midnight. 
eathat tie Japanese ambassador wears Chinese cloth- 
ing. 

That a devout Catholic will steal a scapular. 

That Arnold Daly, one of the greatest of stage act- 
ors, is one of the worst of film players. 

That Sidney Ayres, one of the worst of stage actors, 
is one of the best film players. 

That in a western town whose Main street is a row 
of rickety shacks and which still is terrorized by a 
“bad man,” neatly trimmed cypress hedges and a 
handsome two-story court-house are matters of course. 

That if a man of good reputation is attacked by a 
notorious “bad man,” and kills his assailant by accident 
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in the struggle, there being no witnesses, the man 
who was attacked will be found guilty of murder in 
the first degree. But if, upon escaping on a fleet steed, 
making a new start in life and becoming a great crim- 
inal lawyer, he tells this story (naming no names) 
to a jury in a similar case, the accused man will be 
acquitted, and the lawyer will marry the girl he (the 
lawyer) loves. 

Another interesting phase of law I discovered re- 
cently, was that if the house belonging to the villain 
burns down, and a ring belonging to a man the villain 
dislikes is found in the ruins, it is evidence sufficient 
to convict the villain of burning down his own house 
to kill his enemy. This is not an entirely original idea, 
however; its logical precursor, it will be recalled, is to 
be found in Charles Lamb’s essay “On Roast Pig.” 

Verily, we learn many things in attending the mov- 
ies. They provide an educational force that must be 
reckoned with. Most interesting of all are the inter- 
pretations of criminal law, and young men who aspire 
to be admitted to the bar should not neglect this in- 
expensive form of instruction. I cannot but recall 
that classic from The Graphic of more than a year 


ago, the author of which, I believe, was Homer Earle: 
Willie to the movies went, 
For to improve his mind. 
He saw a lady kill a gent, 
And came away refined. 


Of course, there are good moving pictures, but they 
are not in demand in New York, excepting at a few of 
the down town theaters. 


The great dramatic novelty of the year—practically 
the only one, if you except “The Unchastened Wom- 
an’—is a one-act play, “Overtones,” done at the Band- 
box Theater by the Washington Square Players. It 
is by Alice Gerstenberg of Chicago, the only American 
play on a bill of four tabloids, so little eood native 
drama can these discriminating producers find. “Over- 
tones” is a conversation between two women, one who 
had rejected a certain artist because he was poor, and 
later married a wealthy man with unhappy results, 
and the other wife of the artist, who is successful, but 
in dire need of money. These women are the over- 
tones, their real selves impersonated by two women in 
plain drapings and heavy veils, voicing their real 
thoughts as the conversation goes on. These “under- 
tones,” one would imagine, should have been made 
as inconspicuous as possible, and should have been as 
nearly shadows as the stage permits, but making the 
common error of mistaking physical action for dram- 
atic action, these figures run about and finally break 
all the rules of the dramatic unities of the piece, by 
flying at each other’s throats. Still, the idea is bril- 
liantly original, and forms an interesting contrast with 
the other things on the bill. The imported pieces are 
by brilliant craftsmen, employing their talent on wun- 
worthy ideas; “Overtones” is a case of the amateur 
handling an idea worthy of the master craftsman. 

New York, January 10, 1916. 


Randolph Bartlett Gains Recognition 


From time to time I have received inquiries as to 
what progress that brilliant writer, Randolph Bartlett, 
my former associate editor, is making in his literary 
invasion of New York. It is a pleasure to be able to 
tell his friends that Randolph has made a measurable 
dent in the metropolis, as I felt certain he would. He 
recently disposed of a novelette to Ainslee’s which is 
to be published this spring, but the title for which has 
not yet been settled. In addition, he sold this same 
magazine a short story soon to be nublished, and on 
the strength of these two contributions and a poem. 
“Boulevard Children,’ which Ainslee’s also bought, has 
an order for a series of psychological sex stories for 
that publication. In December Smart Set Randolph 
had a delicious satire on tipping; in the current issue 
there is an unconventional Christmas story of his en- 
titled “Nowell,” and next month he will have in Smart 
Set a Oné€“act scoured, “The Respective Virtues of 
Heloise and Maggie.” Then there is to appear in the 
February Parisienne a story, “The Barbarian,” which 
Randolph wrote under the name of Drayton Hall, a 
choice I helieve he now regrets since the story is pro- 
nounced by his New York friends one of the best 
things he has done. Besides all this work he has found 
time, without slighting his highly diverting weekly let- 
ter to The Graphic, to write and dispose of several 
humorous lyrics and numerous contributions to the 
Photoplay Magazine. Randolph entertains no illusions 
about having the magazine world at his feet but the 
recognition he has already received indicates to his 
well-wishers that his name in time will become one of 
the best known in present-day fiction. 


Song 
I often think of you 
With a sense of peace and rest; 
As if my feelings flew 
To the safest place and best, 
By instinct deep and true; 
As a bird flies to its nest. 


I often think of you, 

Though I seldom see your face; 
It seems as if vou knew 

The appointed time and place 

When my weary soul withdrew 
For a moment’s breathing space. 


T often think of you, 
When my restless spirit turns 
From the path it must pursue. 
From the crowd and its concerns, 
To the love which is its due. 
And the life for which it yearns. 


I often think of you 
When fate has flung its dart, 
Then Hone springs un. anew. 
The dark clouds drift anart, 
The sky is bright and blue 
And the sun shines in my heart. 
—GHeekUDE DARLOW 
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Shake-Up in the Times Office 


I hear that the general nearly lost his temper last 
week—-so tnusual an occurrence as to deserve mention, 
especially as the results proved so revolutionary in the 
Times building as to create a mild sensation in contem- 
porary offices. To adopt the argot of the street, the 
general “did am E. [aia meaning thereby that he 
indulged in his feilow publisher's favorite pastime of 
discharging old and trusted employes. Those to feel 
the weight of the chief editor’s displeasure were Johnee 
Von Bion, city editor, and Burl Armstrong, political re- 
porter. To think of the Times without its Von Blon is 
almost like thinking of it without its anti-union policies. 
For seventeen years Von had been with the Times, tlie 
greater number of them as Cerberus of the city desk 
and a vigilant custodian he was. No need of a printed 
black-list with Von on the desk; he knew the Otis hos- 
tilities by heart. No doubt has existed in the minds of 
those familiar with Los Angeles newspaperdom of the 
abilities of John Von Blon, practically the only com- 
plaint ever heard against him being that his arteries 
were iced. Armstrong, likewise, is a particularly cap- 
able newspaper man whose grasp on the political situ- 
ation in California is acute and especially valuable 
to the Times because he knew its propensities so well. 
Apparently, Gen. Otis was not dissatisfied with the work 
of his henchmen. Rumor has it that their sudden 
“canning” was due to alleged attempts to sell chances 
in the raffling of a launch in which Von Blon was in- 
terested and it is said the general became imbued with 
the idea that they were using their positions in inducing 
sale of the tickets. This attitude 1s by no means 
discreditable to the publisher, but his action was a bit 
drastic, perhaps, considering his city editor’s years of 
capable service. The idea has persisted in other local 
city rooms that all was not harmonious in the Times 
editorial forces, former employes of that paper convey- 
ing the impression that if a reporter was hired by 
Harry E. Andrews, the managing editor, he was in for 
a hard time with Von Blon, while Andrews did not 
look any too favorably on Von’s additions to the staff. 
But Andrews is said to be genuinely distressed over 
the loss of his capable city editor, upon whose thorough 
knowledge of Times policies he had come to lean heav- 
ily. It is also whispered that Harry Chandler did not 
relish the sentence dealt and had hoped to avert it. By 
the forcible removal of Von Blon, Ralph W. Trueblood, 
who had been his assistant. has been advanced to the 
city-editorship. Trueblood has been with the Times a 
number of years, though not nearly so long as his pre- 
decessor. There is a rumor that Harry Chandler is on 
a still hunt for a city editor from outside Los Angeles, 
but this may be airy persiflage. Whether or not True- 
blood has succeeded to the Los Angeles correspondence 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, which Von Bion had, I 
do not know. The Chronicle work is regarded as one 
of the newspaper snaps. 


“Mysterious Stranger” Returns 


By the Times shakeup there has been brought back 
to Los Angeles one of its former familiar newspaper 
figures, the “mysterious stranger,” S. Fred Hogue, who 
is again inscribed on the Otis payroll, after several 
years of journalistic adventure in other fields, a portion 
of which time he was managing editor of Patrick Cal- 
houn’s Post in San Francisco. I understand Hogue 
has been given Armstrong’s old post of political re- 
porter. It was when Fred was city hall reporter for 
the Times, years ago. that he earned the sobriquet of 
“mysterious stranger” by his particular methods o} 
getting news. Did Fred wish to ascertain the tax rate 
of the city three years previously? If his private files 
did not disclose the information, he would take the city 
auditor, lead him down a dusty city hall stairway to a 
remote corner of the basement, and there in a whisper 
put the momentous question. If Fred happened to ar- 
rive at a council meeting just after it adjourned he did 
nothing so coarse as to ask if that deliberate body 
would meet again in the afternoon or not until the mor- 
row. Instead, he would walk two blocks down Broad- 
way with the president of the council and then, when in 
a spot where he felt they would not be recognized, he 
would insinuate his inquiries. Everything Hogue did 
was to be understood by the other fellow as “strictly on 
the q. t.” This week he has been applying his familiar 
tactics at Sacramento, I hear, covering the special ses- 
sion of the legislature for the T:mes. 


Robbing a $1500-Wife 


There never has been developed complete judicial 
unanimity as to the financial value of wives, judges, 
like the rest of humanity, inclining to accept the idea 
that it depends largely upon the wife. Therefore, 
statistics are lacking upon which to determine whether 
the Examiner was seeking to bull or bear the wife 
market in its published quotations of these often de- 
sirable appendices when it said in a headline the other 
day “$1500 Wife’s Jewelry Stolen.” The valuables 
taken from this “$1500 wife” consisted of two diamond 
earrings, a locket set with diamonds and rubies and a 
brooch set with seven diamonds. On this basis it may 
be imagined that if a “$15.000 wife” were robbed she 
would lose twenty diamond earrings, ten lockets and a 
brooch set with seventy diamonds. Beyond this point 
I hesitate to go, referring the matter to a mathema- 








What J wish to know is whether 


ticlan or a jeweler. 
or not the valuation was given authoritatively by the 
“$1500 wife’s” husband or was it arbitrarily fixed by a 
reporter after he had interviewed the appraised loser 
of the jewelry? 


Concession to Circulation Department 


Wednesday morning there came out of Mexico a 
news story which may or may not be true but which 
can only be described as “big.’”’ It reported the brutal 
slaying of fifteen or sixteen Americans by Villa troops 
and the story was carried on the wires of every news 
agency in this country. Wednesday morning for the 
first time in months, I believe, the Los Angeles Tribune 
did not carry a Mexican story on the front page of the 
regular edition. On an inside page was the report of 
the shooting of the Americans. This may have been a 
display of unusual acumen in determining the truth of 
news but why, in the face of this stand, can it be that 
the Express of Wednesday afternoon, eight hours after 
the other morning papers had played up the story, used 
two hundred and forty-four point headline type to an- 
nounce to an anxiously waiting world that “Massacre 
Stirs U. S.2?” Did Edwin order another of those sud- 
den concessions of conviction to circulation? 


Two Good Men Recognized 


Over at the Tribttne office, too, an important change 
on the staff has been made, I hear, but differing from 
the Times shake-up in that the member leaving 1s do- 
ing so of his own volition. Monroe Lathrop has re- 
signed as dramatic critic and is to become associated 
with the Clune Producing Company as publicity direc- 
tor. Mr. Clune is to be congratulated on his foresight 
in obtaining the services of a man of Mr. Lathrop’s 
ability to exploit the fine motion picture productions 
the company has under way. Lathrop has been, I be- 
lieve, the sanest dramatic critic of recent years in Los 
Angeles, a man who knew his subject thoroughly and 
who was conscientious enough to do justice to plays 
even if he had to sacrifice opportunities to show his 
own briltiancy in biting criticism. A gleam of intelli- 
gence has been shown in the Tribune management in 
the recognition of the fact that its dramatic column 
was one part of the paper which was not a journalistic 
joke. To lose Lathrop would he a severe blow to the 
Far} sheet had not Managing Editor Hoskins had the 
foresight to engage a worthy substitute in Maitland 
Davies, who since he came here from Phoenix last fall 
has created a distinct place for himself in theatrical 
affairs. He is to begin his new duties next week. 
Davies it was who conducted Quinn’s highly success- 
ful publicity campaign for “Damaged Goods.” He is 
a graceful writer, a clever iudge of stage craft and ably 
fitted to maintain the family reputation established by 
his brother Acton Davies. one of the most noted dra- 
matic critics of New York. 


Cyril Bretherton Our War Correspondent 


Readers of The Graphic will be pleased, I am sure, 
to learn that Cyril H. Bretherton. that former Los An- 
gelan whose departure for the war front I chronicled 
last week. is to write a series of weekly war articles for 
this publication. Cyril’s wife and surviving daughter— 
one other child was lost in the torpedoing of the Lusi- 
tania—are now in Eneland. and from the rational capi- 
tal, where he has been writing editorials for the Wash- 
ington Herald, Cyril writes me, “I am very happy to be 
going home and do not at present look beyond that. 
The war seems slow but sure.” It is the expectation 
of the clever young Jawyer that he will “jine the army.” 


As Dr. Ferbert Sees Florida 


Dr. John C. Ferbert, who left here several weeks ago 
to enjoy the holidays with the home folks in Cleve- 
land, is returning home hy way of Florida and New 
Orleans. From Jacksonville he writes me the follow. 
ing meaty reflections on the state of which that city 
is the metropolis: “To tell you my impression of Flor- 
ida it will be necessary to tell you the story of a worm. 
A worm isn’t much to look at. It has no eyes, no 
brains, shews no sense of intelligence slowly worms 
its wav along on the ground; in fact, it would be hard 
for a fellow to wax enthusiastic over a worm. Yet a 
fish will make an awful fuss over one. Florida has a 
beautiful white beach, the weather is warm and very 
muggy. The country is flat as a pancake, not a sand 
dune in the entire state thirtv feet high. It has none 
of the scenic grandeur of California. Yet each winter 
there are thousands of well-to-do people who come 
down here and make an awful! fuss about Florida. I 
can understand about the fish. for cut off his tail and 
take the wiggle out of him and there is nothing left— 
but why these peonle make such a fuss about Florida 
T can’t understand.” 


Wellington Clark Will Be Missed 


Death has reached out a hand to remove from the 
Southern Club circle one of the most companionable 
of men in Wellington Clark, who was so weakened by 
months of illness that he was unable to rally from an 
operation for appendicitis performed Tuesday. Well- 
ington Clark was the possessor of a keen legal mind 
which made him one of the most respected members 
of the Los Angeles bar, and socially, he was the ideal 
host. His beautiful home at Hollywood reflects his 
excellent tastes and those of the charming hostess 
now so sadly bereft. 


Gail Borden’s Latest Venture 


With a few more ink splashes it is likely that the 
publicity troubles of “the noor little rich girl” and her 
“multi-millionaire” father, Gail Borden, will be over for 
a time. Gail has taken unto himself a second wife in 
the person of Mrs. Margaret B. Coutant of Chicago, if 
reports from the Windy City are to he believed. an@d 
Ramona, living at the home of her mother. Mrs. Helen 
Valk Borden, in this city, has announced that she is 
soon to hecome the bride of Cloa Parker. a young at- 
torney, likewise of Chicago. To me all this talk of the 
“poor little rich girl” who ran away from the unhappy 
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home in which her parents quarreled, has always been 
ridiculous. Ramona was naturally of an adventurous 
nature whose school escapades were the terrors of her 
teachers. Moreover, constantly to refer to Gail Bor- 
den as a “multi-millionaire’ is merely an example of a 
journalistic fixed idea. Most of the property Gail ever 
possessed is entailed so he cannot dispose of it and 
his personal holdings, probably, have been so pledged 
in unfortunate investments that he retains but a slight 
clutch on them. His income from Borden Milk divi- 
dends was ample, but I believe the first Mrs. Borden 
receives a substantial amount of this as annual, ali- 
mony. I trust Gail will be happy in his new matri- 
monial venture and that Ramona will at least be able 
to escape that silly title, “the poor little rich girl.” 


Talks to the Brotherhood 


At the January dinner of the Wilshire Presbyterian 
Brotherhood this week Professor Bliven gave one of 
his bright talks on journalism. The chairman, Dr. 
James Main Dixon, was able to corroborate his state- 
ment that the Hearst papers must always have one or 
more feminine faces and figures on their Part II. He 
had prepared an accurate account of lawn-bowls to 
hand to the Herald reporter who visited the rinks at 
Exposition Park to inspect the newly introduced game, 
but the reporter, in place of using the material or 
snapshotting experienced players, got hold of two 
girls who had never handled a lawn-bowl before, and 
gave their figures on the front page, with wholly in- 
accurate details! To the same dinner, Mr. Nelles of 
the Whittier State School brought his Glee Club. One 
of the boys, Hildreth Robinson, left without father and 
mother or any known relative and drifting, when 
Nelles got hold of him, into bad ways, is now develop- 
ing a fine voice, and Mr. Constantino, who has great 
hopes of him, is taking his voice training in hand. 
One of Mr. Nelles’ many good works! 


Celtic Club’s “Annual” 


Celtic Club, growing in numbers, is now holding its 
monthly meeting at the fine quarters of the Sierra 
Madre Club, Eighth and Broadway. About a hundred 
and fifty, the largest gathering in ten years’ record of 
this club, were present at the January dinner Tuesday 
evening. It was a Ladies’ Evening and the guest of 
honor was Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, widow of a former 
president. She brought with her James William Foley, 
the poet, and his wife. One of the enjoyable features 
was the violin obligato of Miss Creighton, a young 
woman of great promise, who was a fairy-like touch. 
Messrs. H. M. Cassidy and Henri La Bonte also sang, 
and R. G. Coole gave several of his inimitable original 
poems, ‘The retiring president, Professor James Main 
Dixon, who was given a beautiful Celtic emblem, in a 
short address spoke of the Celtic element in the poems 
of Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet, who won the 


Nobel prize; at least, a wizard-like and haunting 
sweetness only to be found in Gaelic melodies and 
Welsh folk-song. The historian, David Gemmell 


Baillie, read a poem, whose theme was the excellent 
evenings they had enjoyed under the swav of the re- 
tiring president. Hector Alliot. in a weighty speech, 
spoke of the place of the Walloons in European his- 
tory, and added one other stone, the seventh, to the 
granite pillar of the club. The other stones are Scot- 
tish, Irish, Welsh, Manx, Cornish, Breton. After the 
election of the new officers Dr. Walter Lindley, look- 
ing fairly strong after his recent illness, took the chair 
as president for 1916, with Dean McCormack, Dr. A. L. 
McCleish, and Dr. A. Grant Evans as vice-presidents. 
The retiring secretary, R. J. Pritchard, received a fob 
pendant as a token of appreciation for nine years’ 
faithful service. His place is taken by J. Norman 
Kerr. Mrs. Burdette made a pleasant little talk and 
“Jim” Foley gave one of his happy poems. 


Arthur Keetch to Practice Law 


After making a notable record in the district attor- 
ney’s office, where he has served eight years, Arthur 
Keetch is to enter private practice and I foresee for 
this former member of my old Daily News staff as 
brilliant a career in that field as he has achieved in the 
office of the public prosecutor. Arthur has formed a 
combination with Judge W. W. Hindman and Michael 
F. Shannon and the trio will have offices in the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank building. When Arthur leaves the 
district attorney March 1, it will be with the friendliest 
of feeling for his superior Thomas Lee Woolwine, who 
has made public a letter expressing his regret at losing 
this capable assistant, who has filled every position in 
the office and who was in the Darrow and other import- 
ant cases. Last August Arthur was especially assigned 
to the prosecution of arson cases and has obtained a 
conviction in every case tried, with one exception, which 
resulted in a jury disagreement. Through his efforts 
arson has practically been stopped in the Italian quar- 
ters of the city, where it had become a regular business. 
Arthur Ketch’s resignation is a loss to the county but 
who can blame him for seeking the higher rewards 
which the legal profession holds for men of his ability. 


Trailing a Distinguished Teacher 


Is Ella Flagg Young, former superintendent of the 
Chicago schools and, possibly, the most prominent wo- 
man educator in America, in hiding in Los Angeles? 
And if so is she preserving secrecy in order to carry on 
negotiations with the Los Angeles board of education? 
These are questions which are turning gray the hair of 
every Los Angeles city editor who has any left. A few 
days ago a prominent teacher died in Chicago and 
among the expressions of respect for the deceased was 
one from Efla Flage Young, carried bv several of the 
Chicago papers and in every case date-lined in Los An- 
geles. Mrs. Young gave up her Chicago position the 
first of the year and her presence in California would 
occasion no surprise, since she had announced her in- 
tention of coming here to rest, had not all the efforts of 
the local newsgatherers failed to find her, following the 
tip from the Chicago papers. All city editors are con- 
stitutionally suspicious and here was a fine chance for 
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deductions. The Los Angeles board of education is at 
outs with the superintendent of schools. Mrs. Young 
is out of a job—by her own volition it is true, but then, 
it is argued, anyone would be glad to get a good posi- 
tion in Los Angeles. Mrs. Young is keeping her ad- 
dress secret. The board of education is keeping any 
negotiations it may be carrying on regarding the super- 
intendency secret. Why should Mrs. Young be so mys- 
terious? Follow that line of reasoning and you will see 
a diaphanous basis for the editorial distraction. Queries 
to the Chicago papers which published the dispatches 
indicating Mrs. Young was in this city brought back 
answers that she was at a certain local hotel, but in- 
quiry there developed she had gone away, and left no 
address. Down to date no reward has been offered for 
the apprehension of this notable woman, but a bonus 
may be forthcoming for the lucky reporter who stum- 
bles acress her trail. 


Exhibits of Sincere Friendship 


Possibly, the sincerest tribute ever paid a friend is 
that expressed by half a dozen or more of the leading 
men of Los Angeles and Pasadena to Edward H. Groen- 
endyke, prominent banker of the latter city, to save 
whose life they have either given or volunteered to give 
a portion of their blood. That transfusion, by which 
it is hoped to relieve the acute anemia that marks his 
case has for several months been in charge of Dr. W. 
Jarvis Barlow, who was the first to open his veins for 
his patient and friend. With his fine sense of profes- 
sional ethics Dr. Barlow declines to discuss the case 
beyond expressing the hope that the treatment will be 
successful and it was from outside sources that his 
sacrifice became known. Lloyd R. Macy of Pasadena, 
secretary of the William R. Staats Company and a close 
personal friend of the invalid banker, made a similar 
offering. Anxious to do likewise and only awaiting 
the word of the surgeon as to the proper moment to 
subnut themselves are H. I. Stuart, president of the 
Union National Bank of Pasadena of which Mr. Groen- 
endyke is vice-president; two sturdy young men of that 
city, Tod Ford and Arthur Dodsworth; and Donald 
O’Melveny and James R. H. Wagner of this city. 
Greater love than this hath no man. Edward Groenen- 
dyke is one of the most popular club men of Southern 
California and his familiar figure has been much missed 
of late at the California Club and at Midwick, where he 
is one of the members of the mirth-provoking glee club. 
Since his illness became acute he and his wife and little 
son have been at Santa Monica, having closed their 
beautiful Oak Knall home for a time. 


Chamber of Commerce Keunion 


Plans for the future mingled with reminiscences of 
the past at the reunion of former officials of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce held the other night at the Alexan- 
dria. Willis H. Booth, who may be said to have for- 
mally launched his campaign for the United States sen- 
ate was a speaker and he outlined what I believe is the 
fundamental plank in his platform, to have the United 
States purchase Lower California from Mexice. On his 
recent return from the east Willis told me what he 
brought out in his speech before the chamber men, that 
he believes this move the most important which could 
be made for the benefit of the whole Pacific coast and 
particularly California. Willis has- other strong plans 
of value to the west—the neutralizing of the Colorado 
river so all its waters may be converted to ‘the uses of 
irrigation, flood protection for Los Angeles harbor and 
the building up of a merchant marine which shall make 
the Pacific coast independent of foreign ships. The 
meeting was a genuine reunion of many of the men who 
have done so much to make the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce a real force in the west. Louis M. Cole, 
a former president, presided as toastmaster and former 
officials and the years they described were: Sutherland 
Sutton, 1888; John R. Mathews, 1889; Frank Wiggins, 
1890; F. W. Braun, 1891; Henry T. Hazzard, 1892; Geo. 
W. Parsons 1893; J. O. Koepfli, 1896; Fred L. Alles, 
1897; W. D. Woolwine, 1898; Chas. H. Toll, 1899; W. J. 
Washburn, 1903; Willis H. Booth, 1905; James Slauson 
1907; Marshall Stimson, 1908; Arthur W. Kinney, 1909; 
jee lishburn, 1970; “Lucius M. «Chase: 1911; Galen 
Brock, 1912: A. J. Scott, 1913; John S. Mitchell, 1914: 
Robert N. Bulla, 1915. Frank Wiggins, the perpetual 
official from whose coming to this state in 1886 the 
scientific advertising of Southern California’s advan- 
tages may be said to date, was given something of an 
ovation when he told of the history of the organization 
to which he has devoted so many years of his life. 


United Press Loses Subscribers 


Inroads upon the hold which the Associated Press 
and the United Press have had in the afternoon news- 
paper field in Southern California are being made by 
the Hearst organization, the Pacific News Service. T 
am told on good authority that beginning January 15 
the two Pasadena papers, the Star and the News. will 
cease to be subscribers to the United Press and will 
take the Hearst service. Whether or not the News, 
which for a year has been getting a drop copv from 
the Stars wire, is to put in a line of its own is not 
disclosed. At San Diego, the Tribune, which is the 
evening edition of Spreckel’s Union, is Starting the 
Pacific News Service, but it is still clinging to the 
Associated Press. At Santa Barbara, I believe Tom 
Storke is to take the Pacific News Service for the 
News. Neither of the two latter papers has been re- 
ceiving United Press, the Los Angeles service for 
which is taken by the Record. Credit for landing the 
two Pasadena papers probably belongs to F. W. Kel- 
logge. formerly of Altadena, who is a son-in-law of one 
of the Scripps from whose old service the United 
Press grew. Kellogg is now publisher of the San 
Francisco Call and, I helieve, official head of the 
Pacific News Service. He maintains that Hearst opin- 


ions and Hearst animosities are never carried into the 
news matter handled by the Hearst news service, the 
International and the Pacific. which relays the Inter- 
national’s despatches along the coast 
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By W. Francis Gates 
ONDAY evening at Clune’s Audi- 


torium the two weeks’ season of 
grand opera to be presented by La 
Scala Company will open. This series 
of sixteen performances is expected to 
be the best balanced histrionically, vo- 
cally and scenically, of any yet present- 
ed in this city. The principals have been 
assembled from Buenos Ayres and from 
Chicago and Metropolitan opera com- 
panies. Rosina Zotti, the distinguished 
lyric soprano of the company is one of 
the popular favorites of Italy, and also 
has been a member of the Covent Gar- 
dent company, creating the name-part 
in Leoncavallo’s “Zingari”’ under the 
baton of the great composer. Alice 
Nielsen, the gifted American lyric so- 
prano already well known here, will be 
heard in the operas in which she has 
made her greatest sticcesses. Guiseppe 
Vogliotti, the leading lyric tenor, comes 
directly from the Chicago company, 
where he has been singing in “La Bo- 
heme” and “Carmen.” Lina Reggiani, 
the coloratura soprano, is a member of 
the Buenos Ayres company and has a 
brilliant, flexible voice of exquisite qual- 
ity. Alice Gentle, the second American 
in the company, is possessed of all the 
attributes of success, youth, beauty, 
dramatic ability and fine voice. She wili 
be heard while here in two of her great- 
est successes, “Carmen” the opening 
night, January 17, and “La Tosca” the 
second week. The orchestra will num- 
ber forty-five, under the baton of Chev- 
alier F. Guerreri, one of the most au- 
thoritative of the younger Italian con- 
ductors. A special feature of the pro- 
ductions will be the costuming and scen- 
ic effects. The costumes for each pro- 
duction will be entirely different and 
historically correct. The scenery, like 
the costumes, is new and designed from 
the accepted models of both the Chi- 
cago and Boston companies. The op- 
ening opera “Carmen” will be repeated 
Friday evening with the same cast as 
on the first night. Tuesday evening and 
Thursday matinee “Rigoletto” will be 
presented. Wednesday evening “Mme. 
Butterfly” will be given its only pre- 
sentation of the first week. Thursday 
evening and Saturday matinee “La Bo- 
heme” will be put on and Saturday 
evening “I! Trovatore.” Among those 
who will entertain box or loge parties 
Monday evening are Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Balch, Mr. James Slauson, Dr. Francis 
Kellogg. Mrs. Sectundo Guasti, Mr. John 
Stanford, Mr. J. A. Wheeler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Perry Story. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Ince, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Earl, 
Mrs. Anita Baldwin. 


At his recital Tuesday night Emelio 
de Gogorza proved that he has lost 
none of his hold on a Los Angeles audi- 
ence. He has been heard here every 
two or three years for the last dozen 
and each time has proved himself a con- 
sumimate artist, but never more so than 
on this occasion. An ample tone, used 
with the highest polish, is his vocal 
eattipment and this is at the control of a 
mind in which sentiment and intellect 
are equally present. Gogorza shows 
his Latin origin in the expressiveness of 
his singing. but at the same time his 
work is always dominated hy intelli- 
gence. Most singers of the Spanish or 
Italian race follow their natural ten- 
dencies toward the operatic—which is to 
the floridities of song and the exaggera- 
tion of sentiment; but this baritone uses 
his brains. English, French and Span- 
ish groups of songs were given. His 
English is delightfully well articulated— 
not so clearly as Bispham’s, perhaps, 
vet far and away better than most of the 
feminine contingent. In a group of 
songs by Granados and Alvarez, Go- 
gorza made an especial hit with his 
audience, partly because a section of it 
understood Spanish and partly because 
of the piquancy of the presentation. 

Tt was of interest to hear the Gran- 
ados song, as the composer is a rather 
prominent figure in the musical world 
just now, because of the Metropolitan 
premiere of his opera. The piano part 
of the song showed a bit of original 
modernism: John Alden Carpenter, a 
new American composer who has made 
a hit with a symphony, was _ heard 
through two songs, which also offered 
more for the piano than for the voice. 
And with D’Indy, Debussy and Cyril 





Scott, modernism was not lacking. Tis 
singing of these composers must be re: 
garded as authoritative, but they de- 
mand several hearings before the 
structure can be fully grasped—the mod- 
ern sings more to the head than to the 
heart. Closing with the “Factotum” 
aria from “The Barber of Seville’ Go- 
gorza showed what a singer opera has 
lost in his choosing the recital stage. 
But by this choice the singer works 
harder, has more opportunities for pub- 
lic appearance, sings to a ten times 
greater audience and probably finds it 
more profitable in the end. Miss H. M. 
Winslow, of San Francisco, was the 
pianist of the recital and carried the ac- 
companiments with full acceptance, 
clearly and sympathetically. This after- 
noon an equally attractive program will 
be given by Mr. de Gogorza at Trinity 
Auditorium, the fifth of the Behymer 
matinee philharmonic series. 


This evening the second popular con- 
cert of the Los Angeles Symohony Or- 


Alice Gentle as Carmen 


chestra will be given at Trinity Audi- 
torium with Marie B. Tiffany, soprano, 
as the soloist. Mrs. Tiffany is a great 
favorite with local music lovers. She 
will sing three Grieg songs on this occa- 
sion, “Solveig’s Leid,” “Ihm Traume” 
and “In a Boat,” all with orchestral ac- 
companiment. Sharing the honors of 
the concert with Mrs. Tiffany will be 
Antonio Raimondi who will play the 
Weber concerto for clarinet, and Alex- 
ander Karnbach, a young composer 
whose two numbers, “Serenade” and 
“Miniature for Strings” will be given 
their first orchestral production. The 
orchestral numbers will include Smet- 
ana’s overture to “The Bartered Bride,” 
Chabrier’s ‘‘Marche Joyeuse,” and Stan- 
ford’s “Irish Rhapsody.” 


Sigmund Beel, concert master of the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, will 
be soloist as the third pair of concerts 
to be given by that organization at Trin- 
ity Auditorium Friday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 21, and Saturday evening, January 
22. Mr. Beel, who is a violinist of rare 
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attainments, will play the beautiful 


“Symphonie Espagnole” by the French 
composer Lalo. The Symphony for 
these concerts will be by the remarkable 
Finnish writer Sibelius, whose first 
Symphony in E minor will be given its 


first hearing in Los Angeles. The Finns 
are new to the musical world. Their 
music is fraught with the wonderful 


color, the unusual light and shade and 
the crude, almost simple melodies which 
suggest folk lore and myths. There ts 
a blending of the east and the west in 
the parentage of this people and the 
music of Sibelius shows traits which are 
characteristic of both. Wonderful har- 
monies, ultra modern and glittering are 
to be found also in this work, which 
with its Prologue, Andante, Scherzo and 
Fantasy will make a unique and valuable 
addition to the repertoire of the orches- 
tra. The Overture to Mozart’s “Magic 
Fiute’ will open the program. 


In spite of the atmosphere of music 
and good fellowship that prevailed at 
the Gamut Club January meeting, there 
was a cloud of sorrow in the background 
as Mr. Behymer announced the death of 
Hans Schumann Heink. Mme. Schumann 
Heink is one of the most loved and ad- 
mired honorary members of .the club, 
and in her bereavement, the club sent 
her a telegram of condolence. On the 
program at this meeting were Charles 
Oelreich. pianist, Dorothy Ferguson, vio- 
linist, Miss Adams, cornet, accompanied 
by her mother; Warren Ferguson, violin- 
ist, Henry Balfour, tenor, Miss Noe, 
reader, and speeches by Miss Norton, 
attorney; L. E. Behymer, telling some 
of the tribulations of an operatic im- 
presario, Dr. Lobingier, speaking on the 
large calls of the artist life, and Seward 
Simons, in one of his clever impromptus. 
F. W. Welton was heard in a humorous 
monologtte and Herman Horowitz was 
introduced as a New York visitor. The 
Orpheus tri-quartet gave a variety of 
choruses, always heard with interest. Mr. 
Oelreich, who played the opening piano 
numbers is a talented pupil of Jode An- 
derson, one of the directors of the club. 


_ Quite a number of leading musicians 
joined many of the non-professional 
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friends of Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Behymer 
last week in celebrating the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the wedding of the popular 
impresario and his wife. It is needless 
to add that the hospitalities of the Behy- 
mer home again were called into full ac- 
count and the impromptu program was 
of unusual interest. to which “B’s” re- 
marks added no little amount of pleasure 
and fun. 


Molly Byerly Wilson will appear in 
concert at Riverside and San Bernardino 
next Thursday and Friday evenings, as 
contralto soloist with the New York 
Metropolitan company, with which she 
has sung in forty-six concerts since leav- 
ing Los Angeles November 
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me OLS is a hackneyed adjec- 
. tive and propitious is little better, 
but it would require half a column of 
circumlocution to describe, without their 
aid, the highly successful opening of the 
Morosco Theater by the Oliver Moros- 
co Stock Company this week. The man- 
agement made a happy selection when it 
chose “Seven Keys to Baldpate” as the 
medium in which the transplanted Bur- 
bankers were to make their first appear- 
ance in their new home. A better farce, 
by a cleverer stock company in a pret- 
tier theater probably never has been pre- 
sented. Signs of regret for the old 
Main street home of the drama were 
drowned in exclamations of delight over 
the perfect atmosphere provided by the 
combination Manager Morosco has ef- 
fected on Broadway. The old “Burbank 
crowd” was present at the opening per- 
formance in the Morosco, but not as 
mourners at a funeral. Before a host of 
imitators made its central idea so well 
known “Seven Keys to Baldpate” was 
sure to be hailed on its every perform- 
ance as the most original farce ever 
written. Because it has never been 
shown here before in stock it is receiv- 
ing much of this acclaim from the peo- 
ple who are seeing it at the Morosco and 
they may be assured they are witnessing 
a production fully the equal and in many 
respects the superior of that given here 
for two weeks last year by a traveling 
company. The unique idea of having a 
hero of a play writing it in an upstairs 
room of a summer hotel in dead of win- 
ter and of having the story he writes 
acted out downstairs, allows the plaus- 
ible introduction of practically every 
“sure-fire” situation known to recent 
melodrama. Never have tense dram- 
atic situations been made more laugh- 
able, and the play boldly violates one ac- 
cepted axiom of the theater in keeping 
the audience fooled by not letting it— 
until the epilogue—know directly that it 
is only seeing the enactment of the story 
of which it hears so much in the pro- 
logue. A young novelist goes to Bald- 
pate, shuts himself up in the deserted 
hotel, in possession of the “only key” 
to the place, and prepares to write a 
10,000-word novel in twenty-four hours. 
But there are other keys to Baldpate, it 
seems, and their possessors appear to 
keep the novelist from lonesomeness or 
ennui. First comes a millionaire’s bribe 
expert, then a charming girl newspaper 
reporter and “her “chaperon’—an inno- 
vation recommended to the Herald—a 
hermit who has lost his taste for wom- 
en since his wife went away with a trav- 
eling man, an adventuress, a mayor’s pet 
criminal and the crooked mayor himself, 
a millionaire railway president, a coun- 
try town chief of police and, finally, the 
owner of the inn himself. Action does 
not lag. There are numerous fine bits 
of acting on the part of individuals in 
the company and the production as a 
whole is a remarkably good one. Ed- 
mund Lowe should improve as he be- 
comes more familiar with his part—the 
piece is deserving of a run—and even 
his early performances were striking 
demonstrations that his forte lies in 
comedy. His smile is contagious and 
his work no more jerky, perhaps, than 
the lines call for. Florence Rockwell 
has slight opportunities in her compara- 
tively unimportant role. A. Burt Wes- 
ner is strong in his make-up as the 
mountain hermit, but he does not give 
the character all the emphasis possible. 
Frank Darien is particularly good as a 
crook and Grace Travers is as much at 
home as ever in an adventuress’ portray- 
al, her favorite line of work, apparently. 
H. S. Duffield. veteran of many years 
on the Burbank stage, is delightful, as 
indeed, are all the other members of the 
cast. 





“It Pays to Advertise” at the Mason 


On the program of “It Pays to Ad- 
vertise,” that lively stage entertainment 
which is bringing capacity audiences to 
the Mason Opera House this week, 
there is the assurance that “the adver- 
tising statistics used in the play are facts, 
not farce.” Statistics have a carrying 
power that comedy lacks and it is grat- 
ifying to know that the principal idea 
carried away after seeing the amusing 
play is founded on something more sub- 
stantial than that provoked by most 
farces. “It Pays to Advertise” is suc- 
cessful in advertising that dogma. It is 
the best advertisement of advertising 


In addition; 1ticeane ex- 


ever concocted. 
cellent play, calculated to take a man’s 
mind off his troubles without the nec- 


essity of introducing shapely chorus 
girls or tinkling music. But in its pure- 
ly dramatic properties it is like a dozen 
other farces, many laughs, much breezi- 
ness and a little love. There are tense 
moments in the attempts of two young 
optimists to found a soap business pure- 
ly on publicity and overcome the trust 
controlled by the father of one; there is 
a much twisted emotional plot, but at 
no time is the interest of the audience 
so aroused as when the brisk young pub- 
licity man, ably played by Frank All- 
worth, is delivering his argument in fa- 
vor of advertising and giving facts and 
figures regarding the amounts spent by 
a dozen well-known concerns in buying 
the public’s attention, convincing his 
hearers both before and behind the foot- 
lights of the value of the trademarks 
founded on such expensive advertising 
contracts. Roi Cooper Megrue and 
Walter Hackett are given credit as au- 
thors of the play, which is sent out un- 
der Cohan and Harris management and 
is presented by a company without a 
single noted actor, but cast on such sat- 
isfactory and well balanced lines that it 
shines out as far above the average of 
road aggregations. Elmer Grandin, 
who plays Cyrus Martin, a millionaire 
anxious that his son shall branch out 
into business and willing to pay the 
bills for mistakes, is well suited, phys- 
ically and facially for a part which he 
makes decidedly real. Adele Rolland is 
a delight to look upon and, whatever 
may be her dramatic shortcomings, she 
can be forgiven just for the pleasure of 
having her on the stage. Harold Ver- 
milye—what a pity the name of the 
character he plays, Rodney Martin, is 
not his own!—improves from a rather 
lame opening. The minor parts are well 
handled. 





Orpheum Road Show Excellent 


Standing out like a “good deed in a 
natghty world” is Mary Shaw in “The 
Dickey Bird,” at the Orpheum this 
week. She heads the Road Show which 
is always the selected best of Mr. Beck’s 
favorites. Everything Mary Shaw 
plavs is excellently well done, that goes 
without saying, but she is especially 
fortunate in the present playlet, which is 
real comedy, just skirting melodrama 
and gives her ample play for her inimi- 
table love of fun. A deserted wife, she 
has lived over the first shock and gained 
a poise, touched with irony. A young 
married couple come to look at the flat 
which she has advertised for rent. The 
young wife, gurgling with wifely affec- 
tion, very well played by Grace Fisher, 
is ecstatically pleased. Her husband, a 
little embarrassed by much kissing, is 
uneasily conscious of a look of familiar- 
itv about the furnishings and gasps 
when the landlady appears and he faces 
his ex-wife! For the rest reference is 
made to the Orpheum. Frank Ferguson 
acts with nice finish the rather thankless 
part of the erring husband attacked on 
both flanks. As the ex-wife, Mary Shaw 
holds the situation in her hands: the 
Fates have given her her opportunity 
and she does not slight it. She plans a 
clever, satirical revenge and achieves it. 
There is just the most delicate and re- 
mote suggestion of unhappy hours be- 
fore her sense of humor saves her. The 
lines are sparkling and the whole thing 
refreshing. There are other things too. 
First. the very good music under Mr. 
Frankenstein’s direction. Then Free- 
man and Dunham in songs and patter. 
a new Ford joke, and reference to Mr. 
Wilson on the “Bridal Path.’ The 
Crisps in costumes and dances, graceful 
and charming, Miss Florrie Millership is 
good to look upon, for which one is al- 
ways thankful. Victor Moiley & Co. in 
“A Regular Army Man” gives the indis- 
pensable military touch. Mme. Donald- 
Ayer sings good songs in a ringing, 
opera voice unhurt by time. Was pater- 
nity ever so well capitalized as by Eddy 
Fov? A sillv old goat but funny as ever. 
It is too bad though to spoil the future 
voices of his little daughters by , the 
kind of screeching they are taugfit to 
do now. An acceptable bill all this. 





“Daddy Long-Legs” Coming to Mason 

“Daddy Long-Legs,” called the most 
fascinating love story told on the Amer- 
ican stage in many years, will return to 
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MATINEES, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY 


Presenting 


Chev. F. Guerreri, Conductor 


ALICE GENTL 


Prima donna Soprano 
Manhattan Opera House 


Rosina Zotti—Lina Reggiani—Claude Albright —G. Vogliotti—Edith 
Mackie—B. Dadone—M. Rodolfi—R. Corallo-— G. Corallo——Marino 


Aineto—Olinto Lombardi—A. Neri and other distinguished artists in 
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With ROSINI ZOTTI as CHO-CHO-SAN 


Thu. Eve. and Sat. Mat., Jam. 20-22 


With ROSINA ZOTTI as MIMI 


Saturday Evening, Jam. 22 


With ALICE GENTLE as AZUCENA 


Lox Offce Now Open.—Lower Floor, $2.00 and $1.50. Balcony, $1.50 and $1.00. 


Seconda Baleany, /5c. 


Gallery, 50c. 


Mail orders payable to Ia Scala Grand Opera Company, when accom- 
panied by check filled in order of receipt. 








RINITY AUDITORIUM 


Grand Ave. 
nnd Ninth St. 


L. E. BEHYMER 
Manager 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 


| THIRD CONCERT 


Adolf Tandler, Director 


NINETEENTH SEASON 


Friday Afternoon, Jan. 21, at 3 o'clock 
Saturday Evening, Jan. 22, at 8:30 o’clock 
SIGMUNDSBEEL, SOLOIST 


Tickets 25c to $2.00 


Trinity Box Office 





SECOND POPULAR CONCERT 


Saturday Evening, Jan. 15 


MARIE B. TIFFANY, Soprano 
ANTONIO RAIMONDI, Clarinetist ; 


( Soloists 


Popular Prices: 25¢ and 50c 


LILLIAN | 


’ Together with the 


Second Edition, Orpheum Road Show 


Roshanara 600" 


MASON OPERA HOUSE 





THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 


10-25-75¢e. Boxes $1. 


RUSSELL 


Direction 


Mr. Martin Beck 
Mary Slaw & Cop gitt Dickey 


___ BROADWAY 
BET. 1ST and 2ND 


WEEK STARTING MONDAY, JANUARY 17 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


DADDY LONG-LEGS 


Prices (All Performances): Lower Floor, $1.50; Balcony, $1 and 75c: Gallery. 
50c and 25c. ; 








MOROSCO THEATRE 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 
Phones: A-5343; Main 271 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, JANUARY 16—SECOND WEEK 
Oliver Morosco Stock Company in 


“SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE” 


With Florence Rockwell and All-Star Cast 


Prices—Nights, 25c, 50c and 75c. 


Matinees Thursday, Saturday and Sunday 


25c and 50c 





New Garrick PRPATER, 


2nd and positively last 
week ofthe 


Mats. 10c, 15c 
Nights 10c, 15c, 20c 


Big Charlie Chaplin Revue 





Seth D. Perkins, Manager 
Starting Sunday Jan. 9 
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waiuary Losers 


the Mason Opera House next Monday 
night, January 17, for a farewell week’s 
engagement. The play broke all records 
in the theatrical history of California 
last season by running three entire 
months to capacity business in eight 
cities in this state. This season it comes 
back with Renee Kelly, the heroine of 
last year’s run, at the head of a big 
company. Byron Beasley, a local favor- 
ite who for five consecutive years was 
a member of the Burbank company here, 
has the leading masculine role, that orig- 
inally played by Henry Miller. In other 
respects the company will be the same 
as that which played here last year. The 
definite announcement is made _ that, 
after next week’s engagement, “Daddy 
Long-Legs” will not be played again 
in California by the same cast that is 
to return here next Monday. Matinees 
will be given Wednesday and Saturday. 





Second Week of “Seven Keys,” Morosco 


“Seven Keys to Baldpate,” George M. 
Cohan’s highly successful farce, will be 
given at the Morosco Theater a second 
week, beginning Sunday afternoon. Flor- 
ence Rockwell and the Oliver Morosco 
Company members including Edmund 
Lowe, Lillian Elliott, Harry Duffield, 
James Corrigan, Grace Travers, I*rank 
Darien, James K. Applebee, David But- 
ler, William Colvin, Billie Boland and 
Warner Baxter will continue in the parts 
in which they have been so successful 
this week. 





Great Attractions at Orpheum 


Lillian Russell, queen of the comic op- 
era stage of America for a generation, 
will be at the Orpheum next week, open- 
ing Monday afternoon with the second 
edition of the Orpheum Road Show, 
which is headed by Roshanara and re- 
tains Mary Shaw, thereby giving the 
new bill the most exceptional headliners 
in vaudeville. Lillian Russell is the 
beauty of the stage and the full blown 
rose is said to show never a trace of 
strain from her highly successful career. 
She was coaxed from retirement for a 
few weeks on the Orpheum circuit. She 
is a whole show in herself, but in addi- 
tion Roshanara, the greatest exponent 
of East Indian and Burmese dancing, will 
appear with an excellent new bill. Al- 
though English as to parentage, Rosh- 
anara was born and reared in India and 
she has gone deep into the lore and lur2 
of the native dancers. Bert Lamont and 
his cowboys and Staine’s tanbark come- 
dians, all four-footed, will be new num- 
bers next week. Mary Shaw in her su- 
perb comedy, “The Dickey Bird,” will be 
here one week more, as will the Crisps, 
dancers, and Stuart Barnes. New or- 
chestral music and the Pathe twice a 
week news views will complete the pro- 
gram for the second week of the road 
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show. A week later Anna Held will ap- 
pear in many of her best-liked songs 
and many wonderful new gowns. 





Offerings on the Screen 
ITH “The Miracle of Life” as the 


attraction, Miller’s Alhambra the- 
ater makes its bow as a first-run house 
next Monday. I commend Mr. Muiller’s 
judgment in selecting this photoplay as 
a means to lure the picture-wise irom 
Broadway to Hill street. It 1s a _ re- 
markable picture—a frank protest against 
birth regulation—and discloses photo- 
graphic effects that will create a sensa- 
tion. It handles the somewhat delicate 
subject in allegorical fashion. A woman 
who has refused to bear children is con- 
fronted in a dream by the child which 
might have been hers—the little one to 
whom she has refused life, and by her 
she is taken out into the world to see 
with her old and tired cyes the joy of 
motherhood. Their journey carries 
them through fields where various ani- 
mals, roam happily with their new born 
little ones. Tiny colts and calves, wee 
bunnies and young life of all kinds are 
displayed in a wonderfully attractive 
manner. At last the woman reaches the 
barred gates of Babyland. At the call 
of the little child the angel, who guards 
this land of heart’s desire. opens the 
portals and they enter. Here in sur- 
roundings of the utmost beauty they find 
the unborn babies, the precious pink and 
white bundles awaiting the call of Mr. 
Stork to carry them to the homes they 
have been chosen to make blessed. In 
the hearts of roses, snuggling in the for- 
gotten nests of little birds, hidden in 
banks of violets and finally, resting in 
lily pads, beneath the surface of limpid 
waters is a marvellous collection of en- 
trancingly lovely babies, laughing and 
cooing, sucking their tiny thumbs and 
playing with their elusive pink toes. 
Where they all came from, goodness 
knows; but there they are, calling forth 
love from the hearts of all who see them. 
There are other things to this picture, a 
strong and interesting story for instance; 
but it is the wee babies who will give it 
vogue. Every woman who sees them 
once will want a second view. Mr. Mil- 
ler has told me many interesting things 
of the great features which are to find a 
home at the Alhambra; but I can think 
of nothing more attractive than the 
sweet bits of humanity that grace this 
picture. 


lf @ knew an just wnat part of the 
south the charming scenes in “Mice and 
Men” had been taken, I should advise 
young women to stay away from that 
particular place. My reason would be 
that, down there, feminine lovliness de- 
velops so rapidly, it must pass into the 
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Pitan GEE PLAYS 


Week Beginning Monday, January 17 


First Presentation of the Fine Arts Company’s Favorite 
Photoplay Production 


THE PENITENTES 


With ORRIN JOHNSON, the distinguished young American actor. 
Also a Mack Sennett comedy, 


“PERILS OF THE PARI” 


Last presentation of DeWolf Hopper in “Don Quixote” and Mack Sennett’s 
comedy, “The Submarine Pirate,’ today and tomorrow. 


FOUR BIGCSSHOWS DAILY: 11:30, 2:00)4:30 andes ts Erices> “Soc ac, 
15c, 10c. Loges (seating two to eight), 50c. 








434 SOUTH SPRING STIREET 


Exhibition Every Day from 9 A.M until 11 P.M.—10c 
The Spirit of Beauty in Woman is in Town 


“Stella” 


The Sensation of the World’s Fair 


7,511,245 PEOPLE HAVE SEEN HER 


TALLY’S 


Broadway 


Theatre 


833 South Broadway 





ont p.. 842 So. Fox 
Mialiler’s Main St. Photoplays 


WHY NOT YOU? 


Week of Monday, January 17th 


EDWIN ARDEN 


iia 


“The Beloved Vagabond” 


From Wm. J. Locke’s Novel 


Shows 30°11" t2e¢ieeeau, 4:15, 
7340  andeaees p. b. 


Week Beginning Monday William Fox Presents Joseph Medill Patterson’s Newspaper Drama 


“THE FOURTH ESTATE’ 
Played by a Real All-Star Company Headed by Rath Blair, Clifford Bruce, 
Victor Benoit, Samuel Ryan and Alfred Hickman. 
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Saturday, Jam. 15, 8:15 P. M. 


Messrs D. W. Griffith and Mack Sennett announce the 


RE-OPENING OF Tia. 
BURBANK. THIEATIER 


WITH FAVORITE PHOTOPLAY PRODUCTIONS 





The Burbank, retaining ail of its historic traditions, and refurnished through- 
out, remodeled, more comfortable than ever, and representing the last word in 
modern photop!‘ay theaters, will be the most complete playhouse of its type in 
the entire West. 


A Great Photoplay from the Fine Arts Company, 


“The Flying Torpedo’ 


With JOHN EMERSON and a cast of exceptional excellence—one of 
Mack Sennett’s Best Keystone Comedies, 


“The Movie Star™ 


Popular prices, 25c, 15c, 10c7 Loges 35c- 
Four Shows Daily, 11:30, 2:00, 4:50°amdgeel 5: 


Box Office Now Open for the sale of seats. li you can t come to the theate: 
box office yourself, *phone your order, Main 1270, F1270. 


All phone orders courteously received and promptly filled. 





200.00 
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Bea ferns 


THE SENSATION OF THE YEAR 


“The Miracle 
of Life” 


A Plea for Motherhood 


A Photo Play of Exquisite Beauty 


LHAMBRA 


Miller’s Hill St. Theater 


Week of January 17 
731 SOUTH HILL ST. 


Shows at 11 A. M., 12:30, 2, 3:30, 5, 6:30 8, and 9:30 P.M. 





House of the World’s 
Best Photo Plays 


Broadway 
Between 5th & 6th 


QUINN’S SUPERBA 
Second Week of 


Clara Kimball Young 


“CAMILLE” 


A Photo Play of Extraordinary Beauty and Power, 








WOODLEY THEATRE 


838 So. Bdwy.—Phones A 3456, Bdwy. 83 
Giese Beam 11012:30, 23230, 5, 6:30, 8, attd 9:30 


ONE WEEK ONLY. BEGINNING MONDAY, JANUARY Ii? 
The Dainty Diminutive Screen Favorite 


MARGUERITE CLAIR 


m “WICE AND MIEN” 


HER LATEST PARAMOUNT SUCCESS 








D. W. Griffith amd Mack Sennett 


announce the 


Re-Opening of the Burbank Theatre 


SATURDAY NIGHT, JANUARY 15, WITH 
Great Photo Play Productions 








M R. and Mrs. John Bannister of West 
i 


4 Adams street were host and host- 
ess Monday evening at a dinner-dance 
given at the Los Angeles Athletic Club. 
The affair was in honor of Mrs. Bannis- 


ter’s son, Mr. Huber Spahr. The dinner 
appointments were in violets and Killar- 
ney roses, and places were arranged for 
forty. Following the dinner, dancing 
was enjoyed in the ladies’ annex. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bannister’s guests included, Mr. and 
Mrs. William J. Hollingsworth, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Birkel, Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Cuzner, Mr. and Mrs. John Newton Rus- 
fete ir., Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Coffin, Mr. 
and Mrs. James T. Fitzgerald, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roland Paul, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Schoder, Mr. and Mrs. James Burits, the 
Misses Souden, Gardner, Edwards, Gates, 
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New 
York, Boston, Washington and Chicago. 
While Mrs. Calkins is not going out for- 
mally just now, yet her many friends will 
be pleased to know she has returned and 
wil remain indefinitely. 


which time they have visited in 


Of interest to a wide circle of friends 
was announcement made of the marriage 
last Sunday afternoon of Mrs. Rose A. 
Seymour and Judge A. W. Hutton. The 
ceremony took place at the home of the 
bride, 4817 Gramercy Place, Rev. Charles 
Edward Locke officiating. The mar- 
riage culminates a friendship of long 
standing between the two, and the date 
was planned in order that Mrs. Hutton’s 
son, Mr. Lawrence Seymour, Jr., might 
attend the wedding before his return to 





MARIE B. TIFFANY, SOLOIST AT POPULAR SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Bedell and Leonardt, Messrs. Sidney El- 
lis, Carroll Gates, Huber Spahr, Robert 
Somers, Pierce, Warfield, Blair, Adams, 
Dr. Brown, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Maud 
Baldwin. 


One of the charming belles of Los An- 
geles and South Pasadena is Miss Grace 
Mathis, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. E. N. 
Mathis of 259 Pasadena avenue, South 
Pasadena. Miss Mathis has just re- 
turned from a delightful trip to Alaska 
and through the north, where she visited 
friends. Miss Mathis is an enthusiastic 
sportswoman and while away enjoyed 
several hunting trips, bringing down a 
big black bear with her own rifle and 
also hunting deer. Miss Mathis and her 
sister, Mrs. Alvin Woodwell Mitchell, 
who will be remembered as Miss Anita 
Blanche Mathis, are among the most 
popular members of the young social set 
here, 


Mr. and Mrs. James Calkins with Mrs. 
Calkins’ son, Mr. James Hobbs, are at 
the Darby. Mr. and Mrs. Calkins have 
been away for the last fifteen months in 


Berkeley where he is a junior student. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hutton for the present 
will make their home in Gramercy Place, 
and will pass the summers at their Santa 
Monica home. 


Mrs. Wellington Morse of 2071 Hobart 
boulevard entertained Thursday in honor 
of Mrs. Charles Farquharson of San 
Francisco, who is a house guest of Mrs. 
Harry Lombard. The affair was a lunch- 
eon, places being arranged for eight. 
Friday, Mrs. Lombard was hostess at a 
tea given in compliment to her guest. 


Mrs. C. C. Carpenter and her daughter, 
Mrs. Hugh Walker, have been at La 
Crescenta for a few days, having gone 
up to that attractive mountain resort 
Saturday last. 


One of the most pretentious of the 
society affairs on the January calendar 
is the wonderful Spanish ball to be 
given at Hotel del Coronado the even- 
ing of January 29, Los Angeles society 
folk are already planning to journey 
southward for the event, which will un- 
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ANNOUNCE 


the arrival and display of a broad 
and pleasing assortment of 


Novelty Sills 
For Spring 1916 





January 15, 1916 


Robimson Co. 





New weaves and new color combinations 
for the development of street and after- 
noon dresses, evening gowns and dance 
frocks and washable silks for blouses and 


sports costumes. 


Chameleon Facoune, Gras de 


Londres, Taffeta Raye, Taffeta Broche, Radiuse 
Raye, La Jerz and other loom effects. Plaids 
and stripes, dainty points and jacquards 
are predominating fashions. 


You are cordially invited to visit the Silk Section 
while these charming novelties are fresh and new. 


—Second Floor—- 


Seventh and Grand Ave. 





doubtedly surpass any previous society 
affair ever held at that popular beach 
resort. A number of groups of dancers 
will present several fancy terpsicorean 
exhibitions, these including La Cigale, 
The Gitanos, The Carmens, The Alham- 
bra and Las Haciendas. In the Spanish 
novelty group will be a charming south- 
ern belle, Miss Frances Hall of Halti- 
more. Miss Hall is a guest for the win- 
ter of her sister, Mrs. Harry W. Hill, 
Mile Of Lieutenant Maiieeo: the U_. S. 
Torpedo Flotilla. She is exceedingly 
popular in society circles both of the 
Pacific and the Atlantic coast. 


Miss Anita Tnomas, the charming 
young daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Thomas, is visiting in Detroit, the guest 
of the E. J. Daytons, where she pans to 
pass a month. Later she will go to 
Washington and prokablv to New York. 
She will return to her nome here in May 
or June. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Lee Woolwine 
and young son, Thomas, Jr., were guests 


last week-end at La Crescenta. They re- 
turned home Sunday night motoring 
down by moonlight. 

Miss Laura Anderson, daughter of 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Anderson of Lake 
street, has returned to Stanford to re- 
sume her studies. 


Miss Delight Shafer, who is to marry 
Mr. Marcus Marshall April 26, leaves 
today for New York. She was accom- 
panied by Mrs. F. J. Marshall, mother of 
her fiance. They will be away about six 
weeks. Mr. Marshall and his bride will 
make their home in Pasadena, in a new 
home they will build at the corner of 
Grand avenue and Arroyo Drive. Thurs- 
day before her departure for the east, 
Miss Shafer entertained informally for a 
number of her girl friends with a daintily 
appointed tea. 


Miss Ina Pitner of 40 St. James Park 
entertained Saturday last in compliment 
to her sister-in-law, Mrs. Paul Jerome 
Pitner of Pasadena. Mrs. Pitner for- 
merly was Miss Ruby Hortense Chapin, 
prominent in New York and Newport 
society. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Mathewson of 
2029 Beechwood Drive, Hollywood, an- 
nounce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Inez Irene Mathewson, to Mr. 
William B. Kemper, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. B. Kemper of 413 West Twen- 
ty-third street, 


Mrs. Hulett Clinton Merritt, Jr., and 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Edward Paul 
Haupt, entertained Monday afternoon 
with a matinee party at the Orpheum, 
followed by a tea at the Alexandria. The 








Alexandria 
Grill 


—1s now serving a 


SPECIAL BUSINESS 
MEN'S LUNCHEON 


For /5c which is prov- 
ing very popular. 


AN AFTER-THEATRE 
SUPPER at $1.00 is also 


attracting marked attention 


Hotel Alexandria 


Corner Spring | 
and Fifth Sts. 


VERNON GOODWIN 


Vice-Pres. & Managing 
Director. 
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Help cr 
— Keep disease from your home ru 
by drinking only pure water. nl 








pleasant. 
— Go and phone for a-5-gallon bottle 


now 


A great ‘‘health help.” 
Absolutely pure — wholesome and 
—Then 


“Drink it every day 
to keep disease away” fu 
Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Co. pn. 
Home 10053—Phones—Main 8191 
Pasadena Branch Fair Oaks 947 
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affair was planned as a post-nuptial 
courtesy for Mrs. Hudson Hibbard, 
formerly Miss Kathleen Tottenham, 


whose marriage was an event of Octo- 
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Week of January 15-22 


Main Museum Gallery—Panama-Cal- 
ifornia Exposition Collection from 
Gallery of Fine Arts, San Diego; 
Arthur W. Matthews, oils. 


Museum Print Reom — Etchings, 
Monotypes, Wood Block Prints, 
Aquatints from California Society 
of Etchers; Water Color Sketches 
by Marion Holden Pope, Exhibi- 
tion of Arts and Crafts by students 
of Pennsylvania Museum School. 

Museum Little Grey Gallery —Old 
Masters Collection; Two New 
Keiths: Unknown Madonna. 

Friday Morning Clab—Portrait and 
Landscape by Louis Buchanan, 
Portrait and Landscape by Myr. 
Vysikal. | 

Huntington Hotel Max Weiczorek. 

Kanst Gallery—Louis Hovey Sharp, 
Canvases. 








By Mary N. DuBois 


OURISTS in Europe gaze with prop- 

er respect and conventional admira- 
tion upon the mighty works of Michael 
Angelo or the mystic and majestic paint- 
ings of El Greco or the gigantic statues 
of the ancient Greeks with never a word 
in depreciation. But how merrily these 
same people tear to bits the most ex- 
quisite production of a Japanese master. 
For instance, the elongated figures of the 
women, whom Utamaro draws with such 
flow and grace of line move them to 
much merriment. Is not exaggeration 
the same whether it emanates from Span- 
ish, Italian or Japanese old master? Art 
should have the same toleration whatever 
be the color of the hand that wields the 
brush. If the Greeks portrayed their 
sods as men but isolated them from men 
by their superior stature; if Michael An- 
gelo dignified and ennobled his creations 
by conceiving them on mightier lines 
than mortal; if El Greco set his figures 
apart and surrounded them with mysti- 
cism by curiously elongating the figures, 
then why, if we do not demur at all this, 
why not accept the conventionalism of 
Japanese art or the exaggeration of an 
Utamaro who strives as did the others 
by elongating figure and face to set his 
lively women outside the ordinary world 
of common places? In other words, as 
we strive to judge European master- 
pieces by falling into the mood of their 
creators why not do the same with Jap- 
anese masterpieces. 


So when we go to the Museum at Ex- 
position Park let us go with the Orien- 
tal viewpoint as much as is possible for 
the Occidental brain. Let us not de- 
mand realism and ocular delusion; let us 
take the Japanese artistic belief that art 
is higher than nature, that art picks and 
chooses from nature what she will; then 
we will understand the absence of light 
and shade, the lack of perspective in 
some of the prints and will get much 
pleasure in the flat tones. eraceful lines 
and wonderful sense of design to be 
found in these prints. 


While the collection is small it is 
chosen with discriminating taste. Land- 
scape, figure, flower and bird studies are 
here. Among the figure painters are 
Harunobu, Yeishi, Utamaro. and Toyo- 
kuni. The landscapists Hokusai. Hiro- 
shige and Kimiioshi are also here as 
well as many others. It is impossible to 
mention all among the three hundred or 
so prints so we will take only the more 
representative ones. 


Yeishi’s beautiful black and white print. 


called “Condiment Peddler and Girls” 
shows two Japanese maidens kimona 
clad and patterned, bartering with a 


trafficker in sweets. The figures are 
beautiful in contour, noble and elegant 
in proportion. The suggestion—mind, 
not the delineation of motion—is most 
apparent. The soft black of the girl’s 
sash adds just the right accent. Over 
it all the sweetness of the conception of 
the JTananese master. 

Of the figure painters Utamaro, Toyo- 
kunt. Yetzan and Kunisada are best rep- 
resented. A large head of Utamaro is 
tvpical of the period of his greatest ex-~ 
aggeration and vet is so lovely in line, 
tone and spirit that one forgets the long 
nose. slits for eyes, faintly indicated 
mouth and exaggerated head dress. It 
is valuable as a record of the decadent 
ace and ultra fashions in dress which 
characterized the time in which Utamaro 
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worked. Kunisada and Toyokuni are 
placed side by side on the wall and a 
sharp contrast they are. Kunisada runs 
off on a riot of subdued color and in- 
tricacy of design which is very beautiful, 
but gives one a feeling that he should 
have curbed his enthusiasm for these two 
things a little. Not so with most of 
Toyokuni’s prints. Take, for example, 
ris “Girl Reading Letter.” Artistic re- 
straint in both color and line mark this 
chaste print. 

There are ten examples of Hokusat’s 
work. One of the most beautiful is one 
of the series of views of Fuji. The sacred 
mountain is shown far away in the dis- 
tance beneath the graceful line of a semi- 
circular bridge. Dark blue, dark green, 
yellow greens and grays are used in the 
simple and serious colour scheme. It is 
a good example of this master’s indit- 
viduality and style. Hiroshige, the last 
of the great masters of Japan, is well 
represented by twenty-four book plates, 
many landscapes and figures. Most of 
these are good examples of his earlier 
and better style as can readily be deter- 
mined by the few, well chosen, well 
blended colors. The opportunity of sec- 
ing these wonderful prints is yours only 
a few days longer. Go early for you 
will find it hard to leave. 

+ + * 

Early next week the new print room 
at the Museum, Exposition Park, will be 
opened with three exhibitions. The stu- 
dents of the Pennsylvania Museum 
School will show their work in Arts and 
Crafts. Marion Holden Pope will ex- 
hibit water color sketches of the north- 
ern exposition. At the same time will be 
shown eighty etchings from the Califor- 
nia Society of Etchers. Some of our 
own local artists are represented here, 
namely, Messrs. Benjamin and Howell 
Brown, Hannah Thompson, Besste Haz- 
en and Marco Zim. Among many oth- 
ers will be the well known names of 
Helen Hyde and Robert Harshe. Not 
only are there etchings but monotypes, 
wood block prints, color etchings and 
aquatints. 

* ok 

The collection of paintings from the 
Gallery of Fine Arts, Panama-California 
Exposition, San Diego, will take the 
place of the Japanese prints which Mr. 
Arthur W. Matthews’ canvases on the 
west wall. The canvases from San Di- 
ego are from such well known artists as 
Childe Hassam, Robert Henri, George 
Luks, George Bellows, William Glackeus, 
Guy Peue Du Bois, John Sloan, Ernest 
Lawson, Carl Spuuchorn and Joseph 
Henry Sharp. To mention these names 
is enough. One is assured that a visit 
to these galleries will be well worth 
while. Mr. Arthur Matthews has been 
called the dean of men now painting in 
San Franciscco and has been associated 
with the art life in that city for twenty- 
five years. +o * 


Miss Louie Buchanan and Mr. Vysi- 
kal are holding a joint exhibition of 
their work at the Friday Morning Club. 
Miss Buchanan shows many portraits 
and landscapes. The portrait called 
“Elaine” showing a young girl with long 
yellow ringlets, her face in an almost di- 
rect light is charming. The fiesh tones 
are excellent, the modelling good and 
the simple, direct treatment delightful. 
Tn “Fluttering Pigeons,” evidently paint- 
ed at the San Diego fair she has stic- 
ceeded admirably in obtaining move- 
ment and light. The fluttering birds are 
most suggestive of motion and the tiny 
canvas is full of light and life. Miss 
Buchanan has been associated with the 
Chicago Art Institute until she came to 
Los Angeles where she and her sister, a 
sculptor both have studies. 

Mr. Vysikal is a Bohemian who has 
also been connected with the Chicago 
Art Institute. He shows landscapes and 
portraits also. The otl well section at- 
tracts him strongly. This he paints with 
much felicity. The canvas “Last 
Gleams,” shows oil tanks outlined against 
the sky whence come the last rays of the 
sun, showing unexpected colors on the 
body of the tank. Mr. Vysikal finds 
beautiful blues in the pools of oil. These 
pictures of the oil region are decidedly 
interesting and out of the ordinary. His 
portraits are well handled and charming 
in their color schemes. 


Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 


Resident and Day Pupils. Accreditea 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the University of 
California. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 





St. Elizabeth School for Girls 


EPISCOPAL 
Only Country School in Los Angeles 
1000 Feet Elevation 
Separate Houses for Younger Girls 
Resident Trained Nurse 
Home and Day Departments. Courses 
from Primary to Junior College. 
Mount Wasbington, Los Angeles Home 31230 








CUMNOCK ACADEMY 


Tenth Year Opened September 28 
All Usual High School Subjects. Write 
for Interesting Catalogue. 
Martha C. Weaver, A. M., Director 
1500 South Figueroa 
Cumnock School of Expression 
Opened October 4. 








Urban Military Academy 


800 South Alvarado Street 
52647 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for 
Young Boys 
For Iliustrated Catalogue Write 
Cc, E. COMPTON-BURNETT 








Wilshire School for Girls 


624 South Normandie Avenue 
Day Pupils Only. All Departments. 
New Building. Outdoor Study. 
Eurythmics. 

Miss I. C. Pirret, Principal. 

Home 566898 




















Huntington Hall 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Oneonta Park, South Pasadena 
Accredited to Eastern Colleges and Universities 
Sleeping porches; open air gymnas- 
iui; art expression, aesthetic dancing 

and thorough musical instruction. 
Miss Florence Housel}, Principal. 
Home 35630 











Girls’ Collegiate School 


AGenms and Huover Strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academic, Post Gradu- 
ate Cecurses. Accredited at all 
Colleges East and West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and Househsvld Eeonomics. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Parsons Miss Dennen Principals 
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ber 14. About seventy-five guests were 
invited. The tea tables were decorated 
in violet-shaded stocks, fluffy tulle bows 
and candles in the crustal holders, soft- 
ly shaded in colors to harmonize. Mrs. 
Hibbard will be the guest of honor at 
another affair to be given in the near 
future by Mrs. Herbert Stone Lewis. 


Mrs. Modini Wood is the guest of her 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Langford Stack, who are at Hotel Del 
Coronado for the winter. Mrs. John 
Grosse and the Misses Irene and Flor- 
ence Grosse also are at the Del Cor- 
onado, having motored down from 
Pasadena, and other local people who 
have recently visited the delightful 
southern resort are Dr. and Mrs. P. 
Janss and Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Janss, 
Mrs. J. A. Starr, Mrs. W. Elmer Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Van Nostrand, W. 
G. Hallock Meeee wt lhott, @ienry E. 
Rivers, and William Briggs. The reser- 
vation list for Los Angeles people over 
the Spanish Ball, which is to be held 
January 29, is unusually large and this 
affair promises to equal if not surpass 
the Chinese ball of last year. 


Mrs. Elon F. Willcox of 3957 Hall- 
dale avenue was the charming hostess 
Saturday evening last at an informal 
dinner party. The affair was in honor of 
her niece, Miss Margaret Erdt. A half 
dozen friends enjoyed the occasion. 


Mrs. Gerald A. Rule of South Grand 
avenue, who is enjoying a stay of sev- 
eral weeks at La Crescenta, entertained 
a party of friends Sunday last, her guests 
motoring up from Los Angeles for the 
day. 


Miss Mary Shaw was the guest of 
honor of the Drama League at a lunch- 
eon Thursday at the Alexandria. About 
150 members participated. 


Mrs. Guy Rose is to be at home Sun- 
days in January at the studio of her 


noted painter husband, at 30 North 
Chapel street, Alhambra. 
Mrs. Lanier Bartlett entertained a 


party of friends Wednesday to witness 
Mr. Bartlett’s photoplay dramatization 
of “The Spoilers.” Mrs. Bartlett also 
was hostess Monday to a party which 
saw “The Devil and Chief,” a drama Mr. 


A successful portrait is a continual 
source of pleasure and satisfaction. 


Eighteen medals, national and in- 
ternational awards for artistic ex- 
cellence. Pictures from $5.00 per 
dozen up. Studio 336% South Broad- 
way. 








Kanst Art Gallery 
854 South Hill St. 
Permanent Exhibition of Paintings 


Correct Picture Framing 








NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


etc. 
213 W. FOURTH ST. 
Tel. A 4836 Los Angeles, Cal. 
Visitors Always Welcome 








Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental. 
Gifts for All Occasions 


O'HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
cy Pasadena 
Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 





Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 


Interior Decorating 


324 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 





Photographs for Reproduction 
The kind that bring results in your 
line whether it be photos of Paint- 
ings, Machinery or Interiors of busi- 
ness houses. Smokeless Fiashlights 
of Weddings and Parties. 

M. L. BAILEY 

248 So. Hill 
Both Phones—Main 61129: A 5062 








A. A. BYRENS 


Importers of 


ORIGINAL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 


Gallery, 836 South Broadway 
A 5208 Los Angeles 
Exhibitions Daily 
Artistic Picture Framing 


Ave F A lasVayY 


323 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Invites Inspection of His Choice 
Collection of Antiques 









Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls! for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

to FEF. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














Los Robles School for Girls 


Resident and Day Pupils. All Grades 
from Primary to College Entrance. 
Manual Training. Domestic Science and 
Sewing Courses. Outdoor Study. Cat- 
alogue on Request. 

Miss Bunnelle, Principal. 
Pasadena, California. 
Fair Oaks 1678. 
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Orton Boarding and Day School 


Preparatory, General and Post Grad- 
uate Courses. Out of Door Study, Art, 
Music, Gymnasium, Domestic Science. 
26th Year. 
130-170 South Buclid, Pasadena. 
Miss Anna B. Orton, Principal. 
Fair Oaks 696. 
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Harvard School (Military) 


The Coast School for Boys 

Sixteenth Year Opened September 21 
Accredited West Point and all Eastern 

Universities. Finest Equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 

pal Diocese) President of the Board 
Western Avenue at Sixteenth Street 

Home 72147 Write for catalogue. 





Bartlett wrote expressly for Tyrone 


Power. 





W HATEVER makes Belgium better 
'Y known to the public today is very 


welcome. Recent sad events have 


brought together in the bonds of the 
closest friendship the little kingdom of 
artisans living among the stone records 
of many centuries that are gone, and the 
great republic whose wheat fields supply 
the world. Only ten per cent of the food 
supply of Belgium is produced in its lim- 
ited acreage. The kingdom is composed 
essentially of cities, towns and villages 
where the arts and industries have flour- 
ished since the days of the Crusades. 


Churches, town-halls and other civic 
buildings, as well as private dwellings, 
bear witness to the refined life and ideals 
of the people, Flemings and Walloon. 
“Many of the private dwellings in the 
Flemish cities (page 425) are picturesque 
and elegant—though hardly rising to the 
grade of fine art; but when grouped to- 
gether in the narrow winding strects, 
or along the banks of the canals, the re- 
sult is so varied and charming that we 
are inclined to ascribe to them more in- 
trinsic beauty than they really possess 
as individual designs.” When this ca- 
lamitous war is over, and Belgium is re- 
stored again to the independent life for 
which her sons have fought so nobly, 
then it will be the privilege of Ameri- 
cans to help still further the sufferers in 
restoring the desolated structures, many 
of them unique gems that cannot be re- 
produced, 

The beauty of old Belgium has so ap- 
pealed to the writers of this very attrac- 
tive book, Elizabeth W. Champney and 
Frere Champney, that they have striven 
to retell its story from the days of Cae- 
sar. To meet the demands of a senti- 
mental public, love-making and the eter- 
nal feminine have been introduced 
throughout, at times in a way that to a 
Critical reader, is impossible and reclc- 
Jess. The treatment is wholly pseudo- 
romantic. and must be frankly accepted 
as such; those whose literary and histor- 
ical conscience is sensitive must go else- 
where for enjoyment. In the moderniz- 
me Or ancient themes, so as to give a 
flavor of the antique such as finds a ready 
response in a modern drawing-room, 
Frere Champney, who supplies the 
verses, is an adept. Here. for instance. 
is the closing stanza of “Ye Ballad of 
Ye Boare:” 


As bounds a torrent in the Spryng’s first 
floode 

So flies my shafte of stele straight to the 
core, 

And reeling prone amvdst a pool of blode 

Stryken to deth, sinks down ye tusked 
boare! 


Whil thro ye wodelande wude afar and 
nere 

Flutter fraile wings and flee affrighted 
deere. 


When Sir Walter Scott was in need 
of lines to head one of his chapters, he 
boldly constructed some quaint stanza 
that would serve his purpose and at- 
tributed it to an anonymous author of 
the century in question. Our authors 
co further. and would ask their readers 
to believe that such verses as the follow- 
ing, the penultimate stanza of lines to 
“Belle Erembour,” (page 125), come 
“From an unknown author of the twelfth 
century :” 


When Reynault came within the door, 
Upon a couch sat Hrembour. 
Weaving the brilliant broideries; 
Then as they met each other’s eyes, 
Up-leapt the ardent love of yore 
More sweet, more fragrant than before. 
“O, Reynault dear!” 


Tt must be conceded that, however, no 
claim is made to great veracity. In the 
story of the Countess Jacqueline. which 
forms the theme of Chapter VII, “An 
Abandoned Tapestry,” the author con- 
fesses indebtedness for much of the ma- 
terial “to the admirable and more veraci- 
ons history, “A Mediaeval Princess,” by 
Miss Ruth Putnam.” The ninety full- 
page illustrations in photogravure are 
admirable. and there is a closing chapter 
of value, by Frere Chamnpney. on Belgian 
architecture. The French scattered free- 
ly throughout ts idiomatic and ‘well- 
proofed, although meutriere (for meur- 
triere) appears at page 192. Less can 
be said in praise of the Latin. The line 
Meo the. Lord’s Prayer (Matt. Vig 
appears as “Sicut et nos dimittiamus 


(dimittimus) debitoribus nostris:” and at 
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page 141 Archbishop Turpin is made to 
chant the following impossible lines: 
“Qui estis in convivio, 
Servite cum cantico, 
Reddens Laudes Domini.” 

The book is so attractive and so time- 
ly that its flaws are the more to be re- 
gretted. (“Romance of Old Belgium, 
from Caesar to Kaiser.” By Elizabeth 
W. Champney and Frere Champney. G. 
i Futnans sons.  Butlock’s). 





“A Wilding Bough” 

Ever since he was a lad in his ’teens 
Charles G. Blanden of Chicago has 
courted the ninth muse. Twenty years 
ago he brought his offerings to the edi- 
tor of a Chicago paper and with modest 
difidence asked that they might be 
printed if found acceptable, and usually 
they were, for the editor found in them 
a clarity of vision as well as poetic ex- 
pression that bespoke the true singer, if 
only in a minor key. For two decades 
his graceful verse has appeared on the 
editorial page of the Chicago Evening 
Post, and in the interim the poet has ac- 
quired a fine technique and developed 
his spiritual insight, without which the 
best of craftsmen were as broken reeds. 
His “A Valley Muse” (1900) was re- 
viewed by this writer just prior to leav- 
ing the editorship of the Chicago Post 
to come to California and this woaseiol= 
lowed, at intervals, by annual poetic of- 
ferings in board covers, until 1905 when 
a lapse of six years marked the issuing 
of “The Upsea@iiirail” (19a Now, af? 
ter another five years, comes his most 
recent oblation to Calliope, “A Wilding 
Bough,” which reveals him at his best. 
Mr. Blanden’s is not a sensuous muse; 
no pawing over of sex problems, no 
dabbling in fleshly tints, no erotomania, 
indeed, is to be discovered in his whole- 
some, sun-loving, star-gazing, “woodsy” 
songs of outdoors. These four quatrains, 
‘In April,” are characteristic of the sweet 
simplicity and genuine honesty of his 
muse: 


I pray the time may never come 
In which, beholding Spring, 

My heart leaps not, my lips are dumb, 
I feel no call to sing. 


I would not walk this goodly earth 
Did I not glow and thrill 

When Beauty waves her wand of mirth 
And has her own sweet will. 


O, rather than be cold and mute 
When Nature leads her choir, 
Let me, like some discarded lute 

Be cast into the fire. 


But if unto the hour of death 

With Beauty I may dwell, 

Make me, O Spring, to my last breath, 

Thy human chanterelle. 

There is a Wordsworthian simplicity 
about this prayer that has strong ap- 
peal. It attracts as much by its honesty 
of utterance as by its absence of pose; 
it reveals the true attitude of this gentle 
poet of the outdoors who interprets the 
mystic words of the bees, knows the 
bluebirds’ call, and reads the stars. I! 
like his “Wanderlust,” in which he ad- 
mits: 

The wanderlust wine is in my soul, 

And IJ must up and roam, 

Wherever awakes a wayside rose 

Or breaks a wave in foam. 


There is a lyric quality to his muse, 
which has no dalliance with the new 
vers libre. It is of the old-fashioned, 
melodious type, that never poses, never 
Strives for sensational effects. It is of 
kin to the gypsy, “as free as winds are, 
a comrade unto Joy.” Californians will 
be interested in his vision of the Grand 
Canyon whose— 

JUttine Trim 

Of Arizona’s vast abyss I trod; 

An eagle’s flight below, in shadow dim, 
Beheld, but could not hear, a river god. 
Out of defeat, which he sings, the 

poet has found victory and content. 

Cheery and uplifting are these poems of 

“A Wilding Bough.” and Mr. Blanden 

has done his audience a favor to have 

caught between covers their sunny 
optimism. (“A Wilding Bough.” By 

Charles G. Blanden. The Roadside 

Press. Bulilock’s.) 


Rolfe Lectures at Blanchard Hall 

Prof. H. W. Rolfe of Palo Alto began 
a course of twelve lectures on “The 
Idealistic Platform” at Blanchard Hall 
Thursday afternoon. He is speaking un- 
der the direction of Miss Mary E. Foy 
and the lectures will be given every 
Thursday afternoon until and including 
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all times. 


The Jones Book Store te. 


announces the opening of their 


New Store, 619S. 


Saturday, January 16 


A complete stock of the latest and best books 
for the home or library will be on hand at 


VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 


January 15, 1916 


















PRE-INVENTORY SALE 


Our Annual Inventory will be taken about February First. 
ducting a Stock-Reducing Sale of many lines, 


We are now con- 
such as BIBLES, NEW 


THOUGHT BOOKS, ART, WESTERN HISTORY, ANTIQUARIAN 


BOOKS, etc. Under our new policy, 


ONE LOW CASH PRICE TO ALL 


Nearly our entire stock is being reduced. Browse through our shelves and be 
convinced that “Every Book is a Bargain.” 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 
518 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Phones: Home F 3250; Main 3859 


Los Angeles 





Plays and Players 
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sere and yellow leaf before the average 
girl would ordinarily be out of short 
frocks. I say this because in “Mice and 
Men” the transition of the orphan Peggy 
from a tiny girl into a full blown and 
ravishingly attractive young woman, is 
one of the most extraordinarily rapid 
events ever conceived by the mind of 
man. This film version of Madeline 
Lucette Riley’s play will be shown at 
Weoodley’s theater next week with Mar- 
guerite Clark as Peggy. After a novel 
and attractive introduction one is disap- 
pointed that the scenario man and the 
director don’t get down to business until 
several hundred feet of film have been 
wasted. In spite of the delightful art of 
Miss Clark the picture drags through 
the earher scenes; but when the action 
starts it makes up for lost time. The 
story of this drama, of the bachelor who 
adopted a little orphan girl that he 
might educate her and bring her up to 
his liking so that he might marry her— 
an ideal wife in his old age—only to 
have his young nephew step in and carry 
off the prize, 1s too well known to need 
detailed description. It offers Miss 
Clark many opportunities to display the 
pleasing gifts with which she is so gen- 
erously endowed. Always good to look 
at, she is even more so than usual in the 
crinoline of the old time south. In the 
latter part of the film the photography 
is so supremely lovely one is compelled 
to believe that the director was lost in 
contemplation of the exquisite things to 
come and so forgot to put sense, action 
or cohesion in the earlier scenes. Many 
of the incidents in “Mice and Men” bring 
Miss Clark and Mary Pickford in direct 
line for comparison and, after this pic- 
ture, I can see the war between the ad- 
mirers of these two charming little art- 
ists growing fiercer than ever. Mary 
Pickford, by the way, may be seen in 
“The Foundling” for two days longer. 
It is, I think, the most artistic thing she 
has ever done. 





“The Fourth Estate” is one of the few 
more recent melodramas that have had 
any extended success; it was almost the 
last of the thrillers of a type that was 
popular ten years ago. Now it has been 
made into a photoplay and will be 
shown at Miller’s theater next week. I 
saw it at a pre-view last night and liked 
it. Its adapter has followed the play 
closely and it is still melodrama, and 
good melodrama. So often in motion 
pictures one finds that what was once 
melodrama has become a pink tea and 
vice versa. All the punches which served 
to make the play popular have been re- 
tained, and to them have been added a 
collection of wallops that guarantee its 
success. I don’t know which it featured 
more prominently, the luck of fabor 
leaders or the power of the press: but 
hoth are weighty factors. The scene 
carries one from Chicago to Cobalt, in 
Canada’s mining region, and back to 
Chicago and is replete with all the atmo- 
sphere that can he crowded into five 


SCTE CT. 


thousand feet of celludoid ribbon. There 
are scenes in a newspaper office that are 
not only interesting but highly instruc- 
tive. In the end right triumphs and the 
girrul is returned to the arms of he 
lover, who happens to be her husband. 
The only unmelodramatic detail that was 
missing last night was the lack of an 
audience to hiss the villian. You will 
enjoy “The Fourth Estate.” 


Again the everlasting popularity of 
“Camille” is demonstrated this week. 
This time it is a film version of Dumas’ 
great drama which is commanding at- 
tention. Clara Kimball Young is appear- 
ing in this photo play at Quinn’s Su- 
perba and a very beautiful and attrac- 
tive Marguerite Gautier she is; young, 
Iresh, magnetic and altogether lovely. 
The picture is a somewhat free; but co- 
herent adaptation, which makes the 
Camille rather sinned against than sin- 
ning; there is little of the siren in the 
film lady of the Camellias. She holds 
one’s sympathy from the opening epi- 
sode to the tragic finale. Miss Young 
is a splendid artist and plays the role as 
if she had long been waiting for the op- 
portunity to do so. She softens the hard 
spots and brings out the attractive side 
of the woman's character; her portrayal 
cannot help but find popular favor. Paul 
Capellani plays Armand in a wholesome 
manner that adds much to the strength 
of the picture. 


Once More the Burbank 


Refurbished, brightened, sparkling 
with many lights and most attractive in 
its new decorations, the historic Bur- 
bank theater will reopen its doors to the 
public tonight as the home of wonderful 
photo play productions of the Triangle. 
Under the management of D. W. Grif- 
fith and Mack Sennett, the good old 
house promises to become as famous in 
the photoplay line as it was in the days 
when spoken drama held the boards. 
Nothing that the minds of these leaders 
among film producers could think of to 
make it attractive and comfortable has 
been neglected. It is more cheerful, 
“homey” and cosy than ever and it is 
promised that the film productions to be 
housed there will set new standards for 
this most rapidly developing art. The 
opening attraction will show John 
Emerson and his associates in “The Fly- 
ing Torpedo,” an ultra modern war play 
with its scenes laid in California, pro- 
duced under the personal supervision of 
D. W. Griffith by the Fine Arts studio. 
It 1s said that the ultimate has not only 
been reached, but passed in this produc- 
tion. It is a whirlwind of sensations and 
filmed with a realism that is almost ap- 
palling. In these days progress ig so 
rapid that the sensation of yesterday is 
commonplace today, and even the won- 
derful attainments so recently disclosed 
are said to fade into nothingness before 
the achievements of this latest Triangle 
offering. This picture will be shown at 
the Burbank for the first time on any 
Following it is one of the new 
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Im the World of Amateur Sports 





LL hope of obtaining the Western 


Amateur Golf Association cham- 
pionship tournament for Del Monte this 
year has not been abandoned by Cali- 
fornians, despite the stand taken by ofh- 
cials of that organization and of the 
United States Golf Association, ruling 
that amateurs may not accept transport- 
ation across the continent and entertain- 
ment. This evening an attempt is to 
be made by the Del Monte supporters 
at the annual meeting of the Western 
Association in Chicago to obtain adop- 
tion of an amendment to the by-laws, 
thereby permitting the acceptance of the 
free transportation upon which the et- 
forts of the California representatives 
hinge. Many middle western golfers are 
in favor of coming to the coast for the 
next tournament and would be delighted 
Porinakemtie tip, but do not feel they 
can afford the expense. Flere is where 
the Del Monte offer of a special train 
meets their objections and in turn runs 
up against the opposition of the golf of- 
ficials who are jealous of the amateur 
standing of members of the association. 
There are two other bidders for the 
western tournament, the Midlothian Club 
of Chicago and the Blue Mound of Mil- 
waukee, and the chances of Del Monte’s 
getting the meeting are slight unless it 
can find a way to overcome the strict 
construction of the amateur rules. It 
seems probable that George E. Balch of 
Cincinnati will be reelected president of 
the Western Amateur Golf Association 
this evening, since no serious opposition 
to him has developed. 





Annual Golf Contests To Date 

By virtue of having only participated 
in one club match each and having won 
that, three of the country club golf 
tcams hereabouts are now rejoicing in 
standings of 1.000 per cent in the South- 
ern California Golf Association’s annual 
contests. These teams are Los Angeles, 
Annandale and San Gabriel, which have 
that figure in both the scratch and handi- 
cap lists. Midwick stands 1.000 in scratch 
but .000 in handicap while Altadena is 
the exact reverse in the respective 
scores. This is the result of the excit- 
ing meeting last Saturday between these 
two teams, in which Midwick won the 
scratch match, 3 to 2, but lost the handi- 
cap, 3 to 1, one match halved. This is 
Altadena’s first entry into the southern 
inter-club contests and its showing is 
considered remarkable. The real leaders 
in the southern season, however, are 
Redlands, which has an average of .800 
in the scratch events, with five matches 
played and Victoria, which has a like 
percentage in handicap for a_ similar 
number of matches. Whether or not 
these teams will be able to maintain 
this pace when they meet the stronger 
opponents remains to be seen. Most of 
their matches so far have been with the 
weaker sisters. San Gabriel had rather 
an easy time with Orange last Saturday 
and Annandale experienced little diffi- 
culty in disposing of the Virginia team 
of Long Beach. Following is the stand- 
ing of the teams: 


Scratch 

Club— Won. Lost. Fc: 
Los Aneelés ........ al 0 1.000 
WMildawiele 2. .s2.<4..5% BI 0 1.000 
Sal Gabriel .. 6a. ies 1 0 1.000 
Memnandale ....560.6 | 0 1.000 
Mmemilands  Ws2.5<564 - 4 il 800 
Pie OT 1A eee. . cae 3 2 600 
(Oedeetes: 3 3 .500 
momt Lome Y2.5s..>. 3 3 500 
ONCE ae a 8 eal iad 
SANG « aheees miss as 0 1 .000 
Pelpagena ......0.006 0 il 000 

Handicap 

IeGs pAteseles 2.5 . ae 1 0 1.000 
yell ele leh chs a er 1 0 1.000 
San tjabpriel weee..... a 0 1.000 
ANNANIGHIE . scores. 1 0 1.000 
Re ta: ea... 2 eee 4 J 800 
Redlands eens. ..225o. 5) Z 600 
Coeronadse .... Saaeee a4 2 .600 
Poeineeboma «......1025 3 3 .500 
Oui: Oe 2 ij ee 
Midmack 2 see... is 0 a .000 
Virginia |e... 0 i .000 





Del Monte After Polo Honors 


Del Monte is making preparations for 
an active polo season this spring and the 
former center of the sport in California 
will make a bid for the honors which in 
recent years it has made no effort to 
hold. Red and yellow have been selected 
as the colors for the Del Monte Polo 
Club and they have been approved by 
the American Polo Association, before 
which Del Monte’s application for mem- 
bership has been proposed and seconded 
and the formality of an election will be 
held soon. Twenty-one ponies already 
have been shipped to the Del Monte 
field, which is reported in fine condition. 





Plays and Players 
(Continued from Page 12.) 





type Keystone comedies that are not 
only amusing but genuinely _ thrilling. 
“The Movie Star.” These three offer- 
ings form a combination which will 
make the re-opening of the well-beloved 
theater as notable an event as anything 
in its history. The Burbank will not 
only be a strictly first-run house but it 
will be the place where many of the 
most notable photoplay productions ot 
the age will frst be disclosed to the 
public eye. 





New Offerings at the Majestic 

With only two more days of De Woli 
Hopper in “Don Quixote” and Mack 
Sennett’s remarkable comedy “The Sub- 
marine Pirate’ at the Majestic, announce- 
ment is made of next week’s offerings. 
The feature will be Orrin Johnson in 
“ihe. Fenitentes, one of the =mrestare- 
cent as well as one of the most inter- 
esting productions from the Fine Arts 
studios. It is a thrilling and absorbing 
story of California and deals with a re- 
ligious order, whose leader seeks the es- 
tate of his dead brother. In his efforts 
to achieve his end many remarkable 
things are brought about. Orrin John- 
son is assisted by the beautiful Seena 
Owen and the story offers both many 
opportunities for exceptionally fine work. 
In addition to this there will be a 
Mack Sennett comedy, “Perils of the 
Park,” 





“The Beloved Vagabond” at Tailey’s 


Of all the novels written by Wm. J. 
Locke, probably none has gained a wid- 
er popularity than “The Beloved Vaga- 
bond.” This beautiful story has recent- 
ly been adapted for the screen and will 
be shown for the first time next Mon- 
day at Tally’s theater. It has been 
filmed by the Pathe peopie under the 
direction of Edwin Joss and Edwin Ar- 
din will be seen in the role of the vaga- 
bond, supported by Bliss Milford and 
Kathryn Browne-Decker in the other 
leading roles. The story is a tale of M. 
Paragot, deprived in youth of his faith 
in man; of his search tur it throughour 
the land; of his sad return, and of some- 
thing he found in a cottage. Peculiarly 
well suited to treatment in sreen form, 
this picture promises tu be one of the 
most delightful that Mr. Tally has yet 
offered his»patrons. It is the first long 
feature to be colored by the new Pathe 
process and the photography in natural 
colors is said to be particularly beautti- 
ful. For the remainder of this week, 
“The Great Divide,’ with its wonderful 
views of the Grand Canyon and the stir- 
ring story of east and west will continue 
as the attraction. It is a photo play, ot 
unusual charm and imerit. 





From Screen and Stage 


Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree raised the 
hopes of the lovers of Shakespearean 
drama in his modestuyspeeem at ihe 
Crippled Newsboys’ Beneft last Sunday 
night, when he stated that it was more 
than possible that he might be seen here 
in some of the classics later in the sea- 
son. The fleeting glimpse of his “Shy- 
lock” in the short first act scene from 
“The Merchant of Venice” served to 
whet the appetite for an opportunity to 
see the complete portrayal. It promised 
a rarely interesting interpretation of this 
wonderful role and was unsatisfactory 
only because there was not enough of it. 

If only these increasingly popular 
“pre-views” were held at a reasonable 
hour before midnight, how much more 
attractive they would be to the tired re- 
viewer. 

I am informed that when “Ramona” is 
disclosed to the public for the first time, 
two weeks hence, it will be staged in a 
manner that will not only startle the na- 
tives but will create an epoch in the his- 
tory of film productions. Monroe Lath- 
rop tells me that Mr. Clune has in this 
picture one of the most remarkable 
achievements of the motion picture 
photographer’s art and that it will be 
shown to the public in settings that will 
be a revelation and a delight. He also 
informs me that “Ramona” will be fol- 
lowed by a series of most elaborate film 
productions of the works of a noted 
American author, film offerings of an ex- 
ceptionally high standard. All these 
will be shown with specially designed 
stage settings in a series of theaters un- 
der Mr. Clune’s personal direction 
throughout country. 

Here is a new type of souvenir fiend: 
While I was with the crowd for my turn 
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“the Store with a Conscience”’ 
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Bdwy. at 6th 
221 S. Spring 


7 2U Y the uncommon quality 


of HART SCHAFFNER 


& MARX clothes at reduced 


prices. 


All 


—see Windows 


. y) 
winters 


feciehieeorese 


96% of the Seasonal Rainfall Occurs 
Between October and Apmil 


If you contemplate having your Automobile Top recovered or new Clear 
Vision Rain Curtains installed phone us and our representative will call. 


Highest grade fabrics in stock at all times. 


New Victoria and 


One-man lined tops with dome lights our specialty. 


GEORGE R. BENTEL COMPANY 


1035 South Grand Ave. 


COMPLETE. 


Look for the 


Clock 


At Fifth and Spring Streets 
there is a clock, the only one of 
its kind in Los Angeles. 


This is the Security Clock, 
the symbol of Security for 
Savings. 


The clock has four sides, 
representing the things which 
have brought over 94,000 de- 
positors to this Bank—namely: 


STRENGTH, CHARACTER, 
SERVICE AND COURTESY 
Savings accounts to suit all 


needs, beginning with as little 
as one dollar. 





Branch, Main Office, or by mail. 


CURITY TRUst 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 
Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $45,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 


\ 
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to come to go inside and see the picture, 
a4 woman came to Mr. Tally with this 
request: “Won’t you please give me one 
of those posters of ‘The Great Divide,’ 
they are so beautiful.” “Which poster 
do you mean?” asked Mr. Taily. “Why 
one of those large ones with the sun on 
the mountains. I’d like one for myself 
and another to send to Mrs. Moody,” 
was the reply. All the modest applicant 
desired was two “twenty-four sheets,’— 
a nice little package weighing not more 
than fifteen pounds. M. D. 


AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT 








™ Saint 


—departs 5 p. m. daily 


Safety and Comfort 


You get both on this 
excellent train of the 
Santa Fe to 


San Francisco 
Oakland - Berkeley 


Santa Fe City Office 
334 So. Spring St. 


Phone any time 
day or night 
60941—-Main 738 
Santa Fe Station A5130; Main 8225 








FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, ete., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 














BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
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OS ANGELES Investment has been 


the most active stock on the local 
stock exchange this week. After advanc- 
ing to 84 cents, the highest level reached 
in two years, the stock suffered a reaction 
of 8 points. However, this decline 1s be- 
lieved due to profit taking by investors 
who bought it when it was hovering 
around 3U cents and the general feeling 
of confidence in the value of the stock 
seems to have been in nowise affected. 
The annual meeting of the company and 
the favorable reports made by ofhfcials 
at that time had a strengthening effect 
on the issue. 

Mining stocks, while still in good de- 
mand, have been Sead this week than 
for several weeks. g Jim has braced 
after being 1 aE down by large 
sales last week and at this writing is at 
85 cents. lvanhoe is in good demand 
and reports of See (aerorsa development 
work in other Oatman properties held 
the entire list firm. 

Union Oil has declared a dividend of 
$1.50 a share, payable January Zo. I's 
is the frst Union dividend jor almost 
two years and had a good effect on the 
stock, which sold up to $83.50. Reports 
of the proposed oil merger which will 
absorb Union, together with Mexican 
Petroleum, Associated and other proper- 
tics have had a bullish effect on the 
higher priced stocks. 

Off board sales of bonds continued to 
mark practically the only activities in 
these securities, which are constantly 
making small, almost unnoticed gains 
that indicate the better condition of 
financial affairs. Fine statements by all 
the Los Angeles national banks had a 
strengthening effect on bank stocks. 

Election of directors and officers of 
the Los Angeles stock exchange was 
held this week. Directors selected to 
serve for the ensuing year were Frank 
Hervey Pettingell, A. C. Wagy, A. W. 
@oote’.William He Cook, L. L. Sheldon, 
eee. Eilis, L. F. Pagsens, P. B. Ham- 
mendeand John J. Doran. Mr. Pettin- 
gell was re-elected president of the ex- 
change for a second term. Other re- 
elections were those of A. C. Wagy as 
first vice-president and J. J. Doran, 
treasurer. William H. Cook was chosen 
second vice-president and L. F. Par- 
sons, secretary. Mr. Pettingell has not 
yet announced his committee appoint- 
ments. 


Banks and Bankers 

After thirty-five years of service with 
the First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
for twenty-four of which he was presi- 
dent, J. M. Elliott has retired from ac- 
tive service although he retains his in- 
timate connection with this great finan- 
cial institution by acting as chairman of 
the board of directors, a position that 
was created for him. Mr. Elhott’s re- 
tirement was announced at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting, held this week. 
He is to be succeeded by Stoddard Jess, 
for several years first vice-president of 
the bank, former president of the Los 
Angeles Clearing House Association 
and one of the best known bankers in 
California. To take the place of first 
vice-president made vacant by Mr. Jess’ 
advancement, E. D. Roberts of San Ber- 
nardino is to become associated with 
the First National. Mr. Roberts at one 
time was California state treasurer and 
has for years been a prominent finan- 
cier of his home section. E. S. Pauly, 
who has been assistant cashier, is to be 
given a vice-presidency. The First Na- 
tional intends to broaden the scope of 
its foreign department, which is to be 
put under the management of James 
Forsythe, who has been connected with 
the bank in a responsible capacity and 
who was formerly engaged in banking 
operations in Mexico City and on the 
Isthmus of Panama. Mr. Elliott is the 
dean of Los Angeles bankers and his 
retirement was the occasion for many 
expressions of good wishes from other 
financiers. He became connected with 
the First National in 1881, beginning as 
assistant bookkeeper and advancing 
ing through va rious positions until he 
became president in 1892. 


George I. Cochran, president of the 
Pacific Mutual, has returned from an 
eastern business trip and is exceedingly 
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optimistic over prospects for future busi- 
ness prosperity. As indicative of the 
plentiful supply of money held by the 
general public Mr. Cochran points to the 
fact that of the $1,200,000 due the Pacific 
Mutual last year for interest on mort- 
gages, only $15,000 was allowed to be- 
come delinquent. 





CHICAGO 
DENVER 
ST. LOUIS 
Sf. PAUL 


in the popular Los Angeles Limited. 


Daily at 1:25 p. m. 
Daily at 9:00 a. m. 


Pacifie Limited 
Best of service. 


via the 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 


Tickets and Information at 601 So. 
spring St. and {20 W. 6th St. Los 
Angeles, and outside offices. 








NOTICE TO S'FOCKHOLDERS OF 
HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Notice is hereby given that by and in 
pursuance of a resolution and order of the 
Board of Directors of the Hibernian Sav- 
ings Bank, a corporation, organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of 
California, unanimously adopted at a regu- 
lar meeting of said Board, held on the 
12th day of January, 1916, a meeting of 
the stockholders has been called for and 
will be held at the office and principal 
place of business of said corporation, to- 
wit, at its banking room, second floor, Hi- 
bernian Building, Southeast corner of 
Fourth and Spring Streets, in the City of 
Los Angeles, County of Los Angeles, State 
of California, on Wednesday, the 12th day 
of April, 1916, at the hour of 3:00 o’clock 
on the afternoon of that day, for the pur- 
pose of considering and acting upon the 
proposition of increasing the capital stock 
of said corporation from Three Hundred 
Fifty Thousand Dollars ($350,000), divided 
into Three Thousand Five Hundred (3,500) 
shares, of the par value of One Hundred 
Dollars ($100) each, to the amount of Iive 
Hundred Thousand Dollars ($500,000), di- 
vided into Five Thousand (5,000) shares, of 
the par value of One Hundred Dollars 
($100) each, and to transact all such other 
business as properly pertains to or is 
connected with such increase of capital 
stock, 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

Dated this 12th day of January, 1916. 

A. M. GIBBS, 
Secretary of Hibernian Savings Bank, 1 
corporation. 

Jan, 15—April 8. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


mec, 13, U9is, 

Non-Coal 016197 

Notice is hereby given that Frank H. 
Thew, of 13852 La Brea Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif.. who, on August 90, 1912, made 
homestead entry, No. 016197, for E% 
NW%4, and W% NEY, Section 15, Town- 
ship 1 S8., Range 19 W., S. B. Meridian, has 
filed notice of intention to make final 
three-year Proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described, before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 9 a. m., on the 26th 
day of January, 1916. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Andrew 
Humphrey, Hal Vaughan, both of Cornell, 
Calif., Laura A. McLellen, of 5437 Sierra 
Vista St., Los Angeles, Cal., B. O. Thew, 
of 1352 La Brea Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


Heca7, 1905 

Non-Coal 014849 

Notice is hereby given that Alfred L. 
Silt, of Cornwell, Calif., who, on PMPebr. 
G7) aols. made Homestead Entry, No. 
014849, for NE% of SWY%, NW‘ SEY, 
Section 7, Township 1 S., Range 18 W., 
S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make Three year Proof, to estab- 
lish claim to the land above described, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, Los Angeles, Calif., at 9:00 o’clock 
A. M., on the 2nd aay of "Febr. 1916. 
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January 15, 1916 


STATEMENT OCF CONDITION 


of the 


First National Bank 


of Los Angeles 


at the Close of Business December 31, 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts...... $15,919,198.90 
Bonds, Securities, etc 1,570,939.00 
U. S. Bonds to secure cir- 
culation 
Premium on U. 8. Bonds.. 
Furniture and Fixtures.. 
Real Estate Owned 
Other Assets 
Cash and Sight Exchange 


Total 


1915 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 
Surplus and Undivided 
Profits 
Circulation 
Reserved for Taxes, etc.. 
Deposits 


Total 22223. cc ee ee 528,066,782 .2 


INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


mw. T. & BManmoend, Cashicrvci 


the above named bank, 


do solemly swear 


that the above statement is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


J. M. Elliott John §. Cravens 


Frank P. Flint 
Stoddard Jess W. T. S. Hammond M. H. Flint 


John P. Burke J. C. Drake Cc. W. Gates 


H. Jevne John B. Miller 
J. O. Koepfli Dan Murphy 
. J. Marshall F. Q. Story 


DIRHCTORS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE 


Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 


at the Close of Business, December 31, 1915 


(Owned by the Stockholders of the First National Bank of Los Angeles) 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts 
Bonds, Securities, ete 
Bank Premises, Furniture 
and Fixtures 


Cash and Sight Exehange. 5,494,338.7 


Ue EN aos es + $23,813,585.89 


Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 


394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


LIABILITIES 


$ 1,500,000.00 
1,400,000.00 
199,340.46 
86,100.45 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Other Liabilities 

DEPOSIT Samx_ 
Demand 
Time 


..$ 6,684,218.22 
13,943,926.76 20,628,144.98 


Total $23,813,585.89 





Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 





Your Dollar’s 
Duty 


Your money SHOULD be made 
to earn its utmost for you. 


Five Per Cent 
on Savings 


is conservative with this Bank, 
because of our low second floor 
rent and other economies in 
management. 


Right Now is the 
Time to Act 


HIBERNIAN 


SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
FOURTH AT SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 





Claimant names as witnesses: Wallace 
Thompson, of Cornell, Calif.; Nathan Wise, 
of 1900 Echo Park Ave., Los Angeles,-Cal.; 


George E. Darling, of Cornell, Calif.; J. 
M. Bodle, of Cornell, Calif. 
JO HN D. ROCHE 
Register. 


No withdrawals. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


Non-Coal 026783 
U. S. Land Office at Los ene es Calit:, 
INGY. dao 1s 
Notice is hereby given that Alice Eliza- 
beth Bailey whose post-office address is 
Cornell, California, did, on the 12th day 
of June, 1915, file in ‘this Office Sworn 
Statement and Nie Ney No. 0286783, to 
purchase the NEY Ex, Section 15, 
Township 1 8, Range Ae Ww, Ss. B. Mer 
idian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, One 
Hundred, the stone estimated at $60, anu 
the land’ $40; that said applicant will of- 
fer final proof in suport of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 25th day 
of January, 1916, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 

California, at 10:00 ame 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before enry, or initiate a con- 











Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 











OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 


main floor. 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
OWNERS 
Main 5647 Home 60127 
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test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, 
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THROUGH 
“STORY LAND” 





Los Angeles Offices 
212 West Seventh St. 
606 Seuth Spring St. 


Phones: 
Home 60641—Main 8322 
Day or Night 


Station: Fifth and Cen- 
tral Avenue 


Over the 


Sunset Route 


Through the orange groves of Southern 
Californin—up San Timoteo Canyon — 
through San Gorgonio Pass—near the foot 
of Mt. San Jacinto—through the Coachella 
Valley—skirting the Salton Sea— 


Through Arizona and New Mexico — The 
Commonwealth of Texas with its Cotton 
Fields and Riee Plantations—The “Sugar 
Bowl” of Louisiaua—The Bayou Teche, 
home of Evangelinc— 


Quaint, Historic New Orleans: “A dash of 
Paris—a suspicion of old Spaiu—a_ back- 
zround of Mississippi Levees, and an at- 
mosphere of true Southern Hospitality.” 


AND, FHROUGH THE SOUTH— 


“Dixieland” of Song and Story 


Double Daily Service. 


Leave Los Angeles 8:15 a. m.; 3:15 p. m. 
Conneetions at New Orleans with Limited 
Trains North and East, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMERS 


Leave New Orleans Wednesday and Satur-~ 
days for New York. Fares same as all rail, 
and include meats and berth on ship. 


Southern Pacific 


Station Restaurant for Passengers’ Convenience—Reasonuble Prices. 






For Comfort and Convenience During This 


Cold eather Heat Your Home With 


“L. A. GAS” 


The Reliable and Efficient Fuel 





Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Main 8920 











Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 











GET A DIVORCE 


FROM 


That Cranky Old Typewriter 


Home 10003 


Regular Tariff Prevails 


Throughout 


Exposition Year 


| JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal. 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 





and buy a good one from 


JOHN W. MACK 215 stercantite Place 


‘‘We Rent ’em, too.’’ 


BROADWAY 1139 





And can do Repair Work 


HOME F-1778 


ANGELES 





GRAPHIC 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


OFFICERS 





N ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
‘S. W. Cor. Third and Spring 





LJ IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
___ Spring and Fourth. 


NJ ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


* TN. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
JI. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 

d Aes be PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus, ae 000; 
Undivided Profits, $235,44 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Capital, $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 


J. BE. FISHBURN, President. 

H. S. McKEE, Cashier. 

Capital, $500, 0:00. 00: Se and 
Undivided Profits, $200, 00 





OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
“’ 401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


Ww. A. BONYNGE, President. 
MALCOME CROWE, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 

W. T. S HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,502, 664; Deposits 
$20,000,000. 





i, ee _ W. HELLMAN, P ident. 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK TW OSSETTL, bebekGtS 


Corner Fourth and Main 


Capital, $1,500,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 











ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY [RIP 


ee ae SINC THE“KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE”’ 


$3-" 950 PAYS ALL ALL 
°°* EXPENSE 


Including All Side Trips 


and 


RESERVED SEAT 


Los Angeles to 


San Bernardino 
Riverside 


Redlands 


And All Their Scenes 
of Beauty 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 
World-Famed Magnolia Avenue 





Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 


San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 








Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Building, Los Angeles 


or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA 


GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 





PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 











Don’t grab at any 
You 
can’t pull it back 


moving car. 


but it can pull you 


down and under 


Remember 


“Safety First” 


uM 








Los Angeles Railway 











Is Your Will 
Legal ? 


HE preparation of a legal 

will is the business of an 

experienced Trust Com- 
pany. Our facilities in these 
matters are not excelled and 
competent legal advice is at your 
disposal when you consult the 
officials of our Trust depart- 
ment. 


Wm. Rhodes Hervey. 
Vice President 


in charge of the Trust Dept. 


LOS ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


Sixth and Spring Streets 














Hotel Mel HHlonte Bel Monte, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA’S PREMIER RESORT 


Open year round. Attractive Fall rates now in effect. Finest 18-Hole Golf Course 


in the West (6300 yards). 


Turf Greens. Vurf Fairways, 


California Championships Held Annually on Del Monte Course 


Forty miles of private auto roads, through medieval forests of pine and cypress, 
ineluding famous 17-mile drive; 126 acres of finest gardens and parks in the world. 


Swimming Tennis Fishing 


Shooting Polo Golf 


Horseback Riding 


Exclusive Art Gallery 
Special rates to those remaining: for an extended visit. 
For literature and further information address 
CARLOS 8S, STANLEY, Manager. 


a ti tel 











“LOS AN@EDES GRAPHIC 








BULLOCK FURNITURE 


lt always pays to buy Quality Fumiture at Bullock’s 
—lt pays more than ever in January. 


This Jacobean Dining Set now *1 842° 


Is only one of dozens equally unusual offerings. The chairs have 
genuine leather slip seats---$5 each---Arm chair to match $8.50--- 
The dining table has a 48 inch top, extending to 8 ft., and is $32.50 
---the China Cabinet is 48 inches wide and is $42.50---the buffet 
is 60 inches wide, priced $57.50, and the serving table is $18.50. 


Springs Sunfast Draperies 


One of the biggest shipments of Sunfast Draperies 
ever made to a Retail Store---8,000 yards 


—and Bullock’s is certainly to be congratulated upon securing this shipment—for the 
: Dye Situation is, indeed, becoming 

a grave problem—Visit the Dra- 

pery Section—see the beautiful 

new Draperies that are here— 

‘ Unome Drapery $1.75 

—a very rich new fabric for Over- 

drapes, portieres—suitable for liv- 


ing-room, dining-room or library— 
$1.75 yard. 


Aladdin Drapery $1.35 


New openwork designs in 50-inch 
drapery—rose, blue, green, brown, 
mulberry—very new and artistic— 
wide enough to split, $1.35 yard. 















































—The New Table and Floor Lamps to match your 
Furnishings are well worth seeing and buying—t6th floor. 








Sultana Drapery $1.25 Fairfax Drapery 50c Filet Nets at 65c 
—50 inches wide in rich, lust- —30 inches wide in rich —44-1nch filet nets in white 
rous color combinations of rose shades of brown, green, rose, and Arabian color — the 


Square mesh kind that wears 


and green, green and brown, mulberry and old blue—fin- so well—for dining-room 
blue and old gold—a new plain ished with border, ready for living-room or library, 65c 
fabric, $1.25 yard. hemming—50c yard. yd. Sixth Floor, 


——Let Bullock's Estimate on the Window Shades you need—Quality—Real Value and Service are 
features of Bullock's Drapery Section—Sixth floor— 


f — cee, eee | ——-4) a 
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